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RECIPE FOR PREFERRED POSITION AT NO 
EXTRA COST. First decide what mood you 
want your reader in. If you’re selling a product 
with a romantic, pleasure-making side to it—for 
instance, vacation trips, automobiles, cigarettes— 
tell her when she is looking for relaxation, enter- 
tainment, pleasure. Tell her your story on the 


pages of McCALL’S FICTION AND NEWS. 


AND IT’S JUST AS EASY TO GET her attention to your new face powder, 
or astringent, or foundation garment, if you wait until she’s in the mood to 
improve her figure, her complexion, her own charm. At the right time, she’s 
as eager to get your help as you are to give it. And that time is when she is 
studying the subject on the pages of McCALL’S STYLE AND BEAUTY. 


TELL HER 
WHEN SHE’S IN THE MOOD TO LISTEN! 


OR SUPPOSE YOU want to talk baking powder, 
or bathroom fixtures, or babies. Wait till she is 
thinking about the intricacies of homemaking and 
your story will echo her mood instead of interrupt- 
ing it. You will find she responds to your sugges- 
tions on household equipment, foods, or child care 
when she is reading articles that create this mood, 


on the pages of McCALL’S HOMEMAKING. 


AS A MATTER OF FACT, what the new McCALL’S does is to make an 
appointment for you, the advertiser, with the woman, when she is ready to 
listen, That is why this triple magazine, matching as it does the triple mood 
of every woman, makes your advertisement 31% more effective. For facts 
from advertisers, write McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 


IT COSTS YOU 31% LESS TO HAVE A READER SEE YOUR PAGE IN THE NEW McCALL’S 
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BOOK 


Fill Out the Coupon 
For FREE Privilege 


Let us send you, at our risk, 
the Dictionary and Fact Book 
you have always wanted. It is 
up to the minute—handy—com- 
plete—authentic. The text is 
based on the principles estab- 
lished by Noah Webster. And more 
than that, it is bound in the exclusive 
Royal Florentine genuine leather. Beau- 
tiful to look at, lovely to handle, yet so 
durable that it revels in the hardest usage 
and mellows with the years. 
Here is a book that can save you many embarrass- 
ing, and even costly, errors in matters of fact, 
spelling and the accurate use of words. The 


scholar, the business or professional person, the 
teacher, the student, the stenographer, the junior 















WHY THE PRICE 
IS SO LOW! 


When prices were low 
we invested in our own 
business. We bought the Tells the 
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YEAR’S » & 


RESOLUTION 


Now is the time to make a 
new start in finances. Re- 
covery on the way and with 
bright prospects ahead, it is 
time to take advantage of 
easier ways to make money. 
The commissions earned by 
NEWS-WEEK representa- 
tives have increased regu- 
larly each week. 

It is easy to sell for it’s 
invaluable to _ intelligent, 
progressive people—and so 
inexpensive. If you, too, 
want to earn money pleas- 
antly and without much ef- 
fort send for sample copies, 
supplies, and instructions. 
Resolve to make your 1934 
a financial success! 


NEWS-WEEK 
L. S. Erger 


Representatives’ Subscription 
Department 


1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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“TI COME TO COUNSEL WITH YOU:” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt delivers his message before 
Congress. Behind him are Vice President 
Garner and Speaker Rainey. Beside him is his 
son, James.—(See page 5). (International). 

UP FOUR HOURS IN STORM: Dean W. 
Burford, veteran transcontinental air mail 
pilot, who flew blind in sleet and fog for 
more than four hours and brought his plane 
safely back to Newark.—(See page 30). 
(Keystone). 

MORGENTHAU AND LONG: Secretary of 
the Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr., whose 
appointment was confirmed by the Senate, 
greeted by Senator Huey Long, who decided 
not to raise a protest.—(See page 5). (Aeme). 

GEN. CHIANG KAI-SHEK: Dictator of the 
National Government at Nanking and leader 
of 150,000 troops against the Fukien rebels 
in Chinese civil war.—(See page 13). (In- 
ternational), 

BANK EXAMINERS: Bert K. Patterson, R. 
L. Hopkins and C, A. Bryan, former bank 
examiners who became officers of the Guar- 
dian group in Detroit, appear before Senate 
investigating committee in Washington.— 
(See page 24). (International). 

NAVY FLIGHT TO HAWAII: One of the six 
navy planes ready for non-stop mass flight 
from San Francisco to Hawaii.—(See page 
30). (Acme). 

UNIFORM BIG LEAGUE BALL: Presidents 
Harridge of the American League and Heyd- 
ler of the National League announce that the 
lively ball of the American will be used in 
both leagues this year.—(See page 18). 
(Wide World). 
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LETTERS 


WOULD TELL FRANCE 


I notice by the press that about 786,000,000 gallons 
of liquor imports were allotted to France for one year 
and their United States representatives are asking for 
more, so as to enable our citizens to stock their cel- 
lars. This is plain unadulterated “Gall.” If we allow 
it, where does our United States farmer and liquor and 
wine producer come in on some business with the usu- 
al “U. S. made’’ modesty? Haven’t we some United 
States representation in Congress that will thwart 
these foreign schemers from getting all we American 
taxpayers own? I would tell France, since she 
threatens us with stopping to buy our apples and 
pears, that we can stop her imports of perfumes, etc. 
As long as they lead the foreign allies who want to 
repudiate their debts to the United States, no United 
States patriotic taxpayer would be willing to have any 
favors shown against such acts of coercion against our 
country. 





: Emit RINKENDORF 
Canton, Ohio 


HOLDS INTEREST 


My Christmas Greeting is sent you in the form of 
a letter of appreciation, congratulating you on the ex- 
cellent service given your readers in the interesting, 
newsy, educational, and informative publication, 
News-WEEk. It comes to my desk every week and is 
read, from the first to the last page, with increasing 
anxiety, because it pictures the most important events 
of the world in type and portrait and holds the interest 
of the reader to the end of the last line of the last 
page of the cover. 

Jort Buett SHOMAKER 
National Historian and Lecturer 
National Indian War Veterans, U. S. A. 
Seattle, Washington 


VIRGINIA’S LAWN 


There were two small mistakes in the Stettinius ar- 
ticle in the Dec. 23 News-WeeEk, which I might men- 
tion. As at Oxford and Harvard there is no campus 
at Virginia. Since time began it has been called the 
lawn and it irks tradition-saturated students and alumni 
to have it termed otherwise. The words freshman, 
junior, senior, etc., are also quite taboo. There is no 
class system here; a man is designated by the number 
of years he has been enrolled in the University, as a 
“first-year man” or a “‘ninth-year man.” 

Ben DULANEY, 
Managing Editor 
College Topics 
University, Va. 
CORRECT! 

Why on earth do you speak of Alice in Wonderland 
as being twelve years old? Don’t you remember the 
scene with Humpty Dumpty where Alice tells him she 
is seven years and six months? These two immortal 
books are hardly the adventures of a twelve-year-old. 

Sytv1a Linscott 

Stoneham, Mass. 


“NONE THE LESS A ROBBERY” 


If the views of other days are to be considered, per- 
haps those expressed below will be regarded as pertinent: 

“Savings and Loan Association v. Topeka, 20 Wall, 
655 (1875). The opinion of the United States Su- 
preme Court was rendered by Mr. Justice Miller, 
wherein he said: 

“To lay, with one hand, the power of the govern- 
ment on the property of the citizen, and with the other 
to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid private 
enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none the 
less a robbery because it is done under the forms of 
law and is called taxation. This is not legislation. It 
is a decree under legislative forms.’’ 

Wittram J. BrenNAN 

San Francisco, Calif. 


ENVIABLE PLACE 
It is a pleasure to state that News-WEEK now enjoys 
an enviable place in my home. We find it snappy, 
speedily read, and genuinely interesting. Thought you 
would like to hear this from a new reader. 
Epwin A. CocHRAN 
Detroit, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 17 SHARED 

Just 42 years to the day before you made your ap- 
pearance to the public, I made my appearance, SANS- 
covering, however. Since our birthdays are the same 
month and the same day of the month, I am going to 


take a chance with you. 
Frep. W. Horn, M. D. 
Wortham, Tex. 


CAREFULLY PRESERVED 


I have carefully preserved every copy and certainly 
do not wish to miss an issue. 

Of all magazines of the news reporting type, News- 
WEEK is unquestionably the best and its composition 
most perfect. 

Rornert R. MustRELL 

Laurelton, L. I. 


“NEVER EXPECTED IT” 


The magazine was quite a surprise to us. Frankly 
we never expected it to be as good as it is. Pleases 
every branch of the family. 

Lots of luck. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ArtHuur DREYER 
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The Greatest Fund of Encyclopedic 


INFORMATION 


Ever Offered in ONE Volume 


Here is an amazing book that offers you the complete scope of a liberal education in 
one splendid volume at an astonishingly low price. From four years of College train- 
ing you would not retain half the knowledge contained in this one great book. Here 
is a marvelously quick and easy means to self-instruction on every subject of edu- 
cational value. 


Never before has so much valuable information been gathered into one handy vol- 
ume. 22,000 articles covering every branch of human knowledge are at your finger 
tips for quick reference or for systematic reading. The list of subjects which follows 
gives you only a glimpse of the amazing wealth of knowledge in this marvelous book: 





ART 


The whole story of 
man’s achievements 
n fine art—sculp- 
ture, painting, carv- 
ing, etching, etc., 
as well as music in 
ill its branches. 


ASTRONOMY 


All the things you 
want to know about 
the stars, planets, 
comets, meteors, 
onstellations and 
also all about the 
wonderful  instru- 
ments created by 
the astronomers. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Brief life stories 
about the world’s 
great figures in 
every branch of 
thought and activ- 
ity since history be- 
gan—complete 
from Hammurabi 
to Roosevelt. 








BIOLOGY 


The science of life 
is revealed to you 
in hundreds of de- 
lightful short arti- 
cles on evolution, 
, sex, bac- 
embryology, 
fertilization, envi- 
ronment, etc. 


BUSINESS 


The complete range 
of commerce, indus- 
try, finance, man- 
ufacturing, trans- 
portation, manage- 
ment, accounting, 
and all other phases 
of business. 


CHEMISTRY 


A wealth of author- 
itative information 
on elements, com- 
pounds, formulas, 
processes—all ex- 
plained with clar- 
ity and complete- 
ness for study or 
reference. 


ENGINEERING 


Bridges, dams, tun- 
nels, roads, sky- 
scrapers, railroads, 
etc., from the great 
pyramid of Cheops 
to the new Golden 
Gate Bridge at San 
Francisco. 


GEOGRAPHY 
The geographical 
information you 
need is available in- 
stantly — continents, 
nations, states, 
cities, oceans, moun- 
tains, rivers, lakes, 
islands, climates, 
products, seaports, 
population, exports, 
etc. 


HISTORY 
Every great figure 
and event from the 
time of primitive 
man to the present 
day passes before you 
inabrilliantpageant. 
Ancient, Medieval, 
and Modern History 
completely covered. 


NEWS-WEEK 





LITERATURE 


The whole range of 
literature — the 
great writers of all 
nations and periods 
and their greatest 
works. Drama, po- 
etry, novels, essays, 
fables, satires, mem- 
oirs, ete. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Every school of 
philosophy and its 
leaders. Socrates, 
Plato, Voltaire, 
Spinoza, Kant, 
Schopenhauer, Spen- 
cer, Dewey, and 
many more, with 
simple expositions 
of their teachings. 


PHYSICS 


A complete outline 
of essential facts on 
Physics — articles 
covering heat, light, 
magnetism, radio- 
activity, acoustics, 
mechanics, gravity, 
etc., ete. 


- « and these are only a handfal from 22,000 subjects! 


The MODERN 
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A NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA 
in ONE Volume at an 


Amazingly Low Price 
Never before has a REAL Ency- 


clopedia been made in ONE con- 
venient book. Here at last is an en- 
cyclopedia you can really use! 
tofore the vast store of man’s in- 
formation has been buried in 
ets of many volumes that 
cost a lot of money, take 
up a great deal of space 

ind require hours of te- 

dious reading to get even 

a few simple facts. 
The Modern En- 
to save you 


comes 
cyclopedia 
time and money! 
you 22,000 


short 


Now 


It gives 
articles, 


each covering its subject simply, 
briefly, but completely. 


If you mail the coupon promptly we will send you 
a splendid handy Atlas with 32 
maps covering the whole world. 


free even if you return the encyclopedia. 


Here- 


es of 4-color 
‘ou_may keep it 


Only —— —= in Mie 
90 \The Scope oj 20 Big 
Volumes in ONE 


Never Before Has So Much Valuable Information 


$ 


Complete 
FREE 
WORLD 
ATLAS 

























PHYSIOLOGY 


Scores of brief ar- 
ticles forming vir- 
tually a course in 
physiology — bones, 
muscles, nerves, cir- 
culation, respiration, 
alimentary system, 
genito-urinary sys- 
tem, metabolism, etc. 


SCIENCE 


Every branch of 
science comes with- 
in the scope of this 
great book, with 
easily understood 
explanations of both 
theory and practise, 
experimentation and 
achievement. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Social science iscov- 
ered under a wide 
range of vital sub- JJ 
jects — marriage, 
divorce, depend- 
ents, defectives, 
prostitution, crime, 
unemployment, im- 
migration. 
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Been Gathered 


This is an astounding volume—a REAL Encyclopedia in scope, meeting every reference need—yet 

all in ONE convenient volume. 

tial facts on every subject without wasting words and space on unnecessary, long-winded discussions. 
That is why it has been possible to cover the range of TWENTY big books in ONE convenient vol- 
ume. No more tedious wading through ponderous reference works of many volumes. Now the facts 
you want are quickly found. No more long, complicated treatises to strain your eyes, tax your patience 
and waste your time. Now the information you need is yours instantly in the fewest, simplest words. 


It is based 


Think of the saving in time and effort; think of 
the ease and simplicity of getting the knowledge 


you need. Here’s the short cut to information 
you’ve always wanted. Here’s an Encyclopedia 
you can really use. Here’s the biggest value in 


er 


knowledge you’ve ever been offered. 








Edited by A. H. McDannald 


Editor The Encyclopedia Americana 
22,000 Articles - 1,250,000 Words 
Over 1,300 Pages - 1,160 Illustrations 
Size 6 x 9 x 134 Inches 
Handy Thumb-Notch Index 
Durable Linen Binding 











Examine It on Approval 


Send No Money 
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‘ 
You may have this great book for free examina- § 
tion and judge for yourself its amazing value. ® 
Just sign and send the coupon. The Modern En- : 
cyclopedia and the 32-page Modern Atlas will gy 
be sent-you prepaid. You may either return the § 
Encyclopedia and owe nothing or keep it and #% 
send $1.00 a month until the Special Price of . 
$3.50 has been paid. ' 
Atlas free. Mail the coupon today. t 


In any case you keep the 
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ILLUSTRATED 






Into ONE HANDY Volume 


on a new and practical plan—to offer the essen- 


> 

At Bookstores or Mail Coupon 
SS Se SSS SS eS Se ae eee eee eee 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., Publishers, 
Dept. 641, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Ship me, fully prepaid, for one week’s free examination, one 
copy of The Modern Encyclopedia and the 32-page Modern 
Atlas of the World. I will either return the Encyclopedia 
to you and close the matter or keep it and send you $1 each 


month until the Special Price of $3.50, plus a few cents 
postage, has been paid. 


In any case, the Atlas is to be mine free. 


ADDRESS 


oO A few copies bound in decorated Artcraft with full gold 
edges are available at only $1 more. Check in square 
at left for this de luxe binding. 
Canadian Orders, $4.00 Cloth or $5.00 Artecraft, 
postage extra. 
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The Hartford, organized in 1810 to protect 
property owners against loss by fire, to meet 
the growing needs of the nation, has steadily 
increased the range of its protection. Today, 
there is no hazard to property value against 
which a Hartford policy is not a sure bulwark. 


Calamities of nature and business during 
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OVER AN “EMPIRE 


OF PROPERTY VALUE 


123 years have not weakened the resources 
or reputation of the Hartford. 

There never has been a time when in- 
surance was more necessary than it is today. 
Call upon the HARTFORD AGENT.* You 
can trust him to furnish you with complete 


protection for your property values. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
NT AND INDEMNITY CO. 


fe 


igor 






OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 


*If you do not know the name of the Hartford Agent look under Hartford” in your telephone book. If beisn’t listed, write the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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CONGRESS OPENS: Annual 


Oratory Opens With President on Hand 


“Senators and Representatives, I 
have the distinguished honor of pre- 
senting to you the President of the 
United States.” 

In an atmosphere weighty with the 
promise of great doings, before an in- 
visible audience of millions of radio 
listeners, fixed by every eye in the dis- 
tinguished gathering, Speaker Rainey 
banged his gavel and the joint session 
of the Seventy-third Congress came to 
order. 

At the chest-high reading desk, just 
below the rostrum where the Speaker 
sat with Vice President Garner, stood 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, dressed in for- 
mal morning clothes. Without further 
ado, he began to read his message (see 
cover). In broad general 
terms he spoke of the legisla- 
tive accomplishments of the 
amazing special session of 
Congress last Spring. At the 
close he said in summary: 

“We have plowed the fur- 
row and planted the good 
seed; the hard beginning is 
over. If we would reap the 
full harvest, we must culti- 
vate the soil where this good 
seed is sprouting and the 
plant is reaching up to ma- 
ture growth.” 

The President intends to 
make the New Deal perma- 
nent. 


PREPARATIONS: The 
custom of reading Presiden- 
tial messages to joint ses- 
sions of the two houses fell 
from favor during the Re- 
public’s youth. It was re- 
vived under President Wil- 
son, continued by Harding, 
and in one instance, followed 
by President Coolidge, but or- 
dinarily the President sends 
his message to the Capitol to 
be read by droning legisla- 
tive clerks. 

Excitement pervaded the 
two chambers, therefore, 
when the Senate and House, 
with much handshaking and 
back-slapping, met at noon 
Wednesday of last week to 
await the President’s arrival. 
Closeted with his secretaries 
in the White House library, 
he worked on the message 
all through the previous 





day and did not complete it until well 
past midnight. While it was being writ- 
ten, Raymond Moley, ex-member of the 
Brain Trust, was a White House guest. 

At 1:30 P.M. the Senators marched 
into the House in a body and took re- 
served seats. They found the cham- 
ber jammed. Thousands of persons had 
applied for the 650 seats in the galler- 
ies. Fifty diplomats tried to pack 
themselves into space designed for fif- 
teen. Crowds milled at every doorway. 
Corridors were blocked. Caught in the 
crush, Alice Roosevelt Longworth, 
gray-gloved, lorgnetted, dressed in 
blue, was rescued by Mrs. Rainey. The 
present Speaker’s wife gracefully sur- 
rendered to her the seat once hers by 





WIDE WORLD 


The President Speaks: Standing Room Only 


Season of Legislative 


to Make First Speech 


right—when Nicholas Longworth held 
the chair. 

A thread of humor and Roosevelt in- 
formality ran through the occasion 
from the start. Custom has always de- 
manded that the joint committee ap- 
pointed to notify the President that 
Congress was in session ride silk-hatted 
to the White House. This time they 
called the President up and facetious- 
ly warned him he was about to receive 
a great surprise and shock—Congress 
was waiting for him. 

President Roosevelt laughed, said he 
would be ready in a few minutes, 
climbed into a car, and motored to the 
Capitol. 

In his party were Mrs. Roosevelt, 
their sons John and James, 
their daughter, Mrs. Anna 
Roosevelt Dall, and her two 
children, Sistie and Buzzie. 
James accompanied the Presi- 
dent to Speaker Rainey’s of- 
fice off the House floor, where 
the Cabinet assembled. The 
others took seats in the ex- 
ecutive gallery. 

A special purple-draped 
ramp had been built to en- 
able the President to walk to 
the elevated reading desk. 
When he appeared, leaning 
on James’s arm, everyone in 
the House well and galleries 
rose and applauded. Cheers 
rang out, klieg lights were 
switched on above the ros- 
trum, and camera men sprang 
into action. 

The applause lasted until 
the President raised his hand 
to still it. Gripping the read- 
ing desk, he began to speak 
in a low, clear voice, and con- 
tinued for 22 minutes. The 
Columbia and NBC chains 
broadcast his speech to the 
country and the world. Pro- 
ceedings on the floor of the 
House were also broadcast, 
together with interviews with 
many Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. 

Unexpectedly, the Presi- 
dent’s message made no spe- 
cific recommendations or re- 
quests for concrete laws. It 
was frequently interrupted 
by clapping. A joyful and 
good-natured outburst greet- 
ed the statement that so far 
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Finland had paid her war debt instal- 
ments in full. 

Infected by the enthusiasm, the 
President’s grandchildren banged their 
palms together a few times, then turned 
their attention to picture books they 
had brought with them. Representa- 
tive Joseph P. Monaghan of Montana, 
27, youngest member of the House, 
tried to applaud but found that he 
could not and still hold hands with his 
bride of a few days. He decided to 
hold hands. Some Congressmen brought 
their children and held them on their 
knees during the proceedings. 


MESSAGE: The President’s mes- 
sage was built around the one thought 
—the permanence of the New Deal. 

“Now that we are definitely in the 
process of recovery,” he said, “lines 
have been rightly drawn between those 
to whom this recovery means a return 
to old methods... and those for whom 
recovery means a reform of many old 
methods, a permanent readjustment... 
of many of our social and economic ar- 
rangements.” 

One by one, he took up the various 
aspects of his new world. 

Government credit, he said, has been 
fortified by reductions in the costs of 
permanent Federal agencies. 

His gold-purchase and _ silver-pur- 
chase projects, he explained, are de- 
signed to evolve an exchange medium 
with less variable purchasing and debt- 
paying power. He held out no hope for 
the immediate stabilization of foreign 
exchange, for “certain of our sister na- 
tions . . . feel unable at this time to 
enter into stabilization discussions.” 

The overwhelming majority of the 
banks reopened last Spring “are in 
sound condition and have been brought 
within the protection of Federal insur- 
ance.” 

Refinancing of home and farm mort- 
gages is proceeding “with good suc- 
cess.” 

Under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act “the experiment of seeking a bal- 
ance between production and consump- 
tion is succeeding.” 

“We have made great strides toward 
the objectives of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act,” he said. “Uniform 
standards of hours and wages apply 
today to 95% of industrial employ- 
ment” within NIRA’s field. Sounding 
again the note of permanence, he ex- 
pressed his opinion that “we have 
created a permanent feature of our 
modernized industrial structure and 
that it will continue under the supervi- 
sion but not the arbitrary dictation of 
government.” 

Acidly he scored a number of boom- 
time American customs: tax dodging, 
speculating with other people’s money, 
waste of natural resources, unnecessary 
expansion of industrial plants, profiteer- 
ing by monopolies and the ruthless ex- 
ploitation of labor. 

Throughout, he dealt flatteringly with 
Congress, as with a trustworthy con- 
fidant and able colleague. He had 
come to counsel with its members, he 
said. He congratulated them on the 
way they met the country’s economic 
crisis last Spring. At the end he 
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asked for a “strong and permanent 
tie” between the legislative and the 
executive branches of the government. 
“The letter of the Constitution,” he re- 
marked, “wisely declared a separation, 
but the impulse of common purpose 
declares a union.” 


REACTIONS: Senator McNary, 
Republican leader in the upper house, 
delivered himself of one of the most 
caustic comments regarding this con- 
cluding thought in the President’s mes- 
sage. “The finest repeal of the Con- 
stitution I’ve ever heard,” he snorted. 

The reaction of the press seemed 
generally favorable. In the Capitol, 
commentators, as usual, pointed with 
pride or viewed with alarm according 
to their political complexion. 

The Republicans shook their heads 
gloomily. 

“A pleasing bunch of platitudes,” 
said Senator Dickinson. Said Repre- 
sentative Wadsworth: “That declaration 
to the effect that the present emer- 
gency program... shall become the 
permanent policy should give 
pause to every thoughtful citizen.” 
Others of the old guard said Amen. 

Some of the Republican progressives, 
however, hailed the message joyfully. 
Senator Couzens, “always having been 
a Left-winger,”’ was “particularly de- 
lighted.’”’ Senator Norris was the hap- 
piest man in Washington. “This is the 
fihest and most upstanding message I 
have heard in my thirty years in Con- 
gress,”’ he declared. 

In general, comments on the annual 
message were milder than those on the 
budget message (see page 8), which 
the President submitted next day. 

Almost unanimously, political cor- 
respondents agree that President 
Roosevelt’s tremendous personal popu- 
larity is unimpaired and that he still 
has Congress in his pocket. If he wants 
a bill passed or killed, he has but to 
say “Pass it,” or “Kill it,” and the job 
will be done in short order. 


OPEN FOR BUSINESS: Following 
the message, the Senate returned to 
its own chamber. The two houses then 
girded themselves and held brief meet- 
ings. The leisurely Senate sat only a 
few minutes, then adjourned until next 
day, when, after an hour’s session, it 
adjourned again until Monday. 

The more energetic House promptly 
got down to brass tacks. It received 2 
bill reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee, placing a Federal Tax of 
$2 a gallon on hard liquor and from 4 
to 40 cents a gallon on wines, as well 
as $5 a barrel on beer. Two days later, 
voting’ 388 to 5, it passed this measure, 
designed to raise $470,000,000, and sent 
it to the Senate. 

The House also quietly referred to a 
special committee the contest between 
Senator Huey Long’s henchwoman, 
Mrs. Bolivar E. Kemp, and the anti- 
Long candidate, J. Y. Sanders Jr., over 
the seat for Louisiana’s Sixth Congres- 
sional District. Both candidates claim 
to have been elected and a brisk skirm- 
ish had been expected on the floor. 
Beaming and nonchalant, Senator Long 
appeared on opening day, but, since 
both candidates were ordered to stand 


aside temporarily, there was little for 
him to do. 

Color-loving Washington mourned 
the sober appearance of both houses as 
they opened for business. Not more 
than half a dozen Senators, and even 
fewer Representatives, wore formal 
“politicians’ suits.” Sack suits and 
soft collars predominated. Senator 
Copeland relieved the monotony with a 
buttonholed red carnation, Senator 
Neely with a green shirt. Senator Mc- 
Nary had a violent red necktie. 


IN THE HOPPER: At least one 
time-worn problem will be spared the 
Senate this session. After a conference 
with President Roosevelt, Senator Rob- 
inson of Arkansas, Democratic leader 
in the upper house, announced that the 
annual resolution providing for our ad- 
herence to the World Court would re- 
main in its pigeonhole. The complexity 
of the European situation accounted 
for this decision, he said. 

In addition to the regular appropri- 
ation bills and measures with adminis- 
tration support, the Senate will have 
to pass on more than 100 executive ap- 
pointments made by Mr. Roosevelt 
during the congressional recess. Mon- 
day it confirmed the appointment of 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., as Secretary of 
the Treasury (see cover). 

Thousands of bills, many of which 
are not expected to pass or even be 
debated, are introduced in every legis- 
lative session. Sometimes members, 
simply to satisfy constituents, sponsor 
bills concerning which they know prac- 
tically nothing. 

Last week 200 bills were introduced 
in the House on opening day. Unlike 
other sessions, this one has produced 
relatively few freaks. Among the 
measures thrown into the Senate and 
House hoppers thus far are bills to: 

Stiffen the food and drug laws to 
prevent fraudulent claims on labels and 
in advertisements. 

Restore benefits removed from vet- 
erans during the special session. 

Triple tariff duties on imports from 
countries which default on more than 
10% of their war debts. 

Appoint a- special House committee 
to investigate Nazi propaganda in the 
United States. 

Inflict the death penalty on kidnap- 
ers who transport their victims from 
one State to another. 

Authorize the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. to make direct loans to industry. 

Permit the coinage of silver at the 
rate of sixteen to one. 

Repeal the law prohibiting the send- 
ing of liquor through the mails. 

Increase by 25% the salaries of 
Federal employes receiving less than 
$3,000 annually. 

Punish State officers who fail to do 
their utmost to protect prisoners from 
lynching mobs. 

Set upa system of Federal unemploy- 
ment insurance. 
® Speed the R. O. W., or redistribution 
of wealth. The bill and the initials are 
Huey Long’s. It would confiscate any 
person’s property above a $50,000,000 
limit and income above a limit of $1,- 
000,000 a year. 
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In the Executive Gallery at Opening of Congress: Seated Together Are Mrs. Roosevelt, Mrs. Anna Dall 
And Her two Children, Sistie and Buzzie. In the Second Row is F. D. Jr. With His Hands to His Head 














Chamber of the House: With Representatives and Senators Assembled, 
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BUD G ET: Breath-Taking Billions Prescribed 


By Roosevelt for Government Expenses and New Deal 


Franklin D. Roosevelt broke another 
precedent last week. He discussed the 
government’s $10,500,000,000 budget 
with the press nearly 24 hours before 
the breath-taking figures reached Capi- 
tol Hill. 

Yet it was an old Roosevelt custom. 
When he took the press into his confi- 
dence, in the White House Oval Room 
on the second floor, he was only doing 
what he had done in Albany during his 
four years as Governor of New York. 

To the 35 crack Washington corres- 
pondents who attended, each armed with 
a copy of his message, it was a novel 
treat. Only once since Mr. Roosevelt 
took office and covered the walls of the 
Oval Room with his naval prints and 
paintings had reporters met him in that 
place. Never before had they turned 
page after page of a Presidential budg- 
et message and had it explained and 
dissected by the President himself. 

The atmosphere was typically genial 
and informal. Reporters sat comfort- 
ably in upholstered leather or brocaded 
chairs, made a few wise-cracks at which 
the President chuckled, and fired ques- 
tions at him which he answered prompt- 
ly and clearly. Outside Sistie and Buz- 
zie Dall, the President’s grandchildren, 
frisked down the long corridor to the 
room in which their grandmother sat 
serving tea. 

Between two of the blue-curtained 
windows, a yellow canary chirped and 
trilled. Reporters glanced at it invol- 
untarily when Henry Morgenthau Jr., 
the tall young Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, quietly entered the room. It was 
Mr. Morgenthau who remarked to re- 


porters last November, at the time of 
the upheaval in the Treasury’s “ortho- 
dox” personnel: “I think the sun will 
rise tomorrow and the next day and the 
birds will sing.” 

Lewis W. Douglas, the staunchly con- 
servative Director of the Budget, was 
in New York, the President said, be- 
cause of his wife’s illness. Mr. Roose- 
velt regretted the absence, for no one, 
he declared, knew more about the de- 
tails than Mr. Douglas. 

Reporters nodded. They thought they 
saw evidence of Mr. Douglas’s restrain- 
ing hand in one significant sentence in 
the President’s message: “We should 
plan to have a definitely balanced budg- 
et for the third year (1936) of recov- 
ery and from that time on seek a con- 
tinuing reduction of the national debt.” 

The reporters scribbled. In effect the 
President was predicting more normal 
times (including a 30% gain in indus- 
trial activity) by the middle of 1935, 
and a definite limit in 1936 to the stag- 
gering outpourings from the Treasury 
to finance recovery. Seeing the report- 
ers gasp at the colossal figures, the 
largest on peace-time record, Mr. 
Roosevelt good-naturedly remarked 
that there was nothing surprising in 
the budget. The facts had been avail- 
able to every one since last June. 

Like other citizens, however, few re- 
porters had taken pad and pencil to 
foot up the vast sums appropriated for 
recovery. They agreed with Lord Roth- 
ermere’s Daily Mail in London that 
“the imagination boggles.” 

In due course the press screamed the 
high points to the nation: 


1. A budget (see box) calling for to- 
tal expenditures of $10,569,006,967 in 
the present fiscal year ending next 
June 30; for another $5,960,798,700 in 
the following twelve months; or a total 
of $16,529,805,667 for the two years. 

2. An outlay of emergency funds for 
the first half of 1934 at the rate of 
more than $29,000 a minute. 

3. Authorizations by the RFC, now 
revealed as the government’s largest 
spending agency, of more than $6,000,- 
000,000 between its formation in Feb., 
1932, and next July. 

4. A deficit in the combined “ordi- 
nary” and “emergency” divisions of the 
budget of $7,309,068,211 by next July, 
and another of $1,986,133,221 by July, 
1935, or a total of $9,295,201,432, rais- 
ing the grand total since July 1, 1930, 
to nearly $15,000,000,000. 

5. An increase in the public debt to 
$31,834,000,000 by June 30, 1935, up 
almost 100% in five years, and well 
above the wartime peak of $26,596,701,- 
648 on Aug. 31, 1919. Incidentally, be- 
tween our declaration of war in 1917 
and Aug, 31, 1919, the debt rose no less 
than $25,000,000,000. 

Stressing “the good credit of the 
government,” the President said candid- 
ly in his message: “In order to make 
clear to the Congress what our borrow- 
ing problem is for the next six months, 
permit me to remind you that we shall 
have to borrow approximately $6,000,- 
000,000 of new money and, in addition, 
$4,000,000,000 to meet maturities of a 
like amount.” 

This was interpreted as a gentle hint 
to Congressional wild-money men to 
hold themselves in check. A gyrating 
dollar would make investors wary of 
government bonds and add to the diffi- 
culties of financing. Secretary Morgen- 
thau, whose special financial assistant, 
Earle Bailie, resigned last week, and 























(Fiscal Periods Ended June 30, 1931-1935) 


FIVE YEARS OF BUDGET DEFICITS 





RECEIPTS 1931 Actual 
Tnoome TAS. «i ivccccceccscs $1,860,394,295 
BR OCMOF ce ciccccccccccsics 1,329,244,337 
GEE i hecccecedhne ceccctes 3,189,638,632 
EXPENDITURES: 
General: 
War veterans ....:...+206-- 932,609,670 
Interest on debt .......45+.. 611,559,704 
MTN GERGE cic ccwcccvcscctogeoe, Sean aeunee 
Less debt retirements ...... 440,082,000 
Net Total General ......... 3,651,515,712 
Emergency: 
Public Works (PWA) ...... —--— 
Agricultural (AAA) ....... — 
Farm Credit (FCA) ........ —— 
Conservation (CCC) ........ —-— 
Reconstruction (RFC) ...... ed 
Tennessee Valley (TVA) .... oe 
Land Banks (FLB) ........ -_— 
Deposit Ins. (FDIC) ....... — 
Recovery (NRA) ......-.-+-- -—- 
New, unallocated .......... — 
Total Emergency .........--- — 
Grams Wetes .cccccasesicciewss 3,651,515,712 
|!) aie ere ees ir 461,877,080 
PUBLIC DEBT (June 30) ..... 16,801,281,492 


1933 Actual 
$ 746,206,445 
1,333,490,297 
2,079,696,742 


1932 Actual 
$1,057,335,853 

948,389,584 
2,005,725,437 





948,841,820 863,154,886 
599,276,631 689,365,106 
2,801,791,235 2,313,395,467 
412,629, 750 461,604,800 
3,973,279,936 3,404,310,658 
500,000,000* 1,277.938,168 





590,000,000* 
4,473,279,936 


?,467,554,499 
19,487,002,444 


1,277,038,168 
4,681,348,826 


2,601,652,084 
22,538,672,560 


1934 Est. 1935 Est.+ 
$ 864,000,000 $1,265,000,000 
2,395, 938,756 2,709,665,479 
3,259,938,756 3,974, 665,479 
541,940,000 538,928,000 
742,000,000 824,349,000 
2,249,751,000 2,399,999, 000 
488,171,500 525,763,800 
3,045,570, 267 3,237,512, 200 
1,677,190,800 1,089,883,100 
103,250,000 5,000,000 
40,000,000 stiicn 
341,705,600 65,190,000 
3,969,740,000 480,436,600 
19,000,000 31,000,009 
52,350,000 12,650,000 
150,000,000 pacts 
4,250,000 ewes 
1,166,000,000t 2,000,000,000 
7,523, 486,700 2,723, 286,500 
10,569,006,967 5,960,798,700 
7,309,068,211 1,986,133,221 
29,847,000,000/ 34,000,000/ 


* Does not include $267,735,208 paid to RFC but charged to the public debt. 

+ Includes restoration of one-third (5%) of 15% pay cut provided in Economy Act last March. 

Additional appropriations requested by President Roosevelt in his budget message. 

Credit, as excess of payments to RFC on loans above new loans made. 5 

Not including $4,000,000,000 for Farm Land Bank and Home Owners Loan Corp. bonds, for which full liability may be assumed. 
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who now carries the debt burden on his 
proad shoulders, seemed positively de- 
lighted. “We are confident we can raise 
the money,” he said, “and will have to 
begin right soon.” 

Like other administration leaders, 
Mr. Morgenthau was both elated and 
astonished at the security market’s re- 
ception of the gargantuan budget. 
Everybody was expecting a drop, and 
some gloomily predicted a crash. In- 
stead, prices were steady. Government 
ponds sold off, but quickly recovered— 
partly, it was noted, on Treasury buy- 
ing. 

The consensus was that the Presi- 
dent had struck a neat compromise be- 
tween conservative and liberal demands. 
For Right-wingers, there was the 1936 
debt and deficit limit, the indication that 
the money would be borrowed and not 
printed, and the promises of “necessary 
control” over emergency outlays for 
the first time by the Budget Director, 
Mr. Douglas, and the Controller Gen- 
eral, J. R. McCarl. For Left-wingers, 
there were the huge outlays themselves, 
in which the President had included 
unexpected additional appropriations 
of $1,166,000,000 for 1934 and $2,000,- 
000,000 for 1935. 

Furthermore, in this “most brutally 
frank budget message ever sent to Con- 
gress,” the President appeared to quote 
top figures for expenses and bottom fig- 
ures for income. War-debt payments 
were carried, realistically, as next to 
nothing. The $200,000,000 which the 
President estimated might come from 
increased liquor taxes and closed in- 
come tax loopholes was not included at 
all. 

Congressmen, already tipped off on 
the budget’s contents by their leaders, 
who had conferred with the President 
New Year’s day, payed little attention 
when the message was read in the 
House and Senate by the droning clerks. 
Instead, they reserved their comment 
for the press. Some typical examples 
are: 

Senator Simeon D. Fess (Rep., Ohio) : 
“It points directly to national bankrupt- 
cy.” 

Senator David A. Reed (Rep., Pa.): 
“I think the country is perfectly able 
to endure a debt as large as thirty-one 
billions.” 

Senator L. J. Dickinson (Rep., Iowa): 
“The budget message is a confession 
of broken promises and a signal of de- 
spair.” 

Senator Joseph T. Robinson (Dem., 
Ark.): “The prospect of completely 
balancing the budget . . . at the end of 
three years is reassuring.” 

Senator J. Hamilton Lewis (Dem., 
Ill.): “I fear that what the President 
thinks can be reduced, he will not suc- 
ceed in reducing.” 

Speaker Henry T. Rainey (Dem., 
Ill.): “The amount of the deficit is 
Startling indeed, but it is characteristic 
of the President to state what the ac- 
tual amount will be.” 

Representative Bertrand H. Snell 
(Rep., N. ¥.): “I am so overcome and 
shocked by the amounts these fellows 
propose to spend that it will take me 
several days tv catch my breath.” 


ROOSEVELTS: First Lady Says 
“How Do You Do” to 1,000 


As the red-coated Marine Band 
struck up “Hail To The Chief” in the 
White House one evening last week, 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt appeared 
in the State Dining Room. Followed by 
members of the Cabinet and their wives, 
they crossed the Red Room into the 
Blue Room, where they took their 
places before a screen of palms and 
potted plants. 

There they received the guests at the 
first state reception of the year, given 
in honor of the judiciary. As an aide 
loudly announced each guest, the Presi- 
dent politely repeated the name. Mrs. 
Roosevelt greeted each with “how do 
you do.” 

The reception was smaller than us- 
ual, 1,000 invitations having been is- 
sued. 


© It was announced that the President 
plans to stick at his desk and avoid 
out-of-town trips until Congress’s ad- 
journment. 


® Radio fans of the nation last week lis- 





with its official seal stop in front of Vin- 
dobona, a local resort hotel. Miss Grace 
Tully, a member of the White House 
secretarial staff, was staying there, re- 
cuperating from a recent illness. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt chatted with Miss Tully 
and her mother for an hour and a half, 
then drove back to Washington through 
a milky fog. 


LEAN LAND: Acreage Reduction 
Plan Gets $25,000,000 Push 


Harold L. Ickes, plugging Public 
Works Administrator, last week al- 
lotted $25,000,000 to remove lean farm 
lands from commercial crop production. 
Thus a project dear to the Roosevelt 
administration took a long bound 
ahead. 

It has been briskly discussed for the 
past month. 

In his annual report, submitted Dec. 
15, Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace noted that the government has 
been persuading farmers to let parts 
of their farms lie idle. Now, however, 
he said, it is “necessary to consider 





ACME 


Mrs. Roosevelt Makes Radio Address to Nation, Urging Old-Age Pensions 


tened to Mrs. Roosevelt’s slow, delib- 
erate enunciation. The First Lady was 
speaking from Washington on behalf 
of pensions for the aged, a subject in 
which she has long been interested. 
“The community owes to its old peo- 
ple their home as long as they live,” she 
said. “Old-age pensions rather than 
care in poor-houses will allow old peo- 
ple to end their days in happiness.” 


® Residents of Frederick, Md., some 70 
miles from Washington, were startled 
last Sunday to see the President’s car 


gradually reducing and controlling the 
size of the (American) farm plant as 
a whole... This can be accomplished 
by removing from cultivation the farms 
which are economically and socially 
least desirable, such farms as are loose- 
ly termed ‘submarginal’.” 

Three weeks ago, in a speech at 
Philadelphia, Rexford Guy Tugwell, As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, out- 
lined a plan whereby the government 
would acquire about a seventh of all 
land now under cultivation, or 50,000,- 
000 acres. Last week, President Roose- 
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velt mentioned “land use” in general 
terms in his annual message to Con- 
gress and on the same day Mr. Ickes 
made the $25,000,000 allotment. 

Details of the plan will be worked 
out by the Interior and Agriculture De- 
partments. The leanest acres are in 
the Appalachian highlands, the cut- 
over timber lands along the Great Lakes 
and the western area of the Great 
Plains. Government purchasing agents 
are therefore expected to visit these 
regions first of all. No farmer of 
scraggly land will be forced to move 
against his wishes. 

Most of the acres taken out of cul- 
tivation will be converted into parks, 
forests, and Indian reservations. Sec- 
retary Wallace thinks some can be 
used for the breeding of migratory and 
game birds, and last week appointed a 
three-man committee to report on the 
idea. 

On the committee are Aldo Leopold, 
head of the University of Wisconsin’s 
Department of Wild Life Conservation; 
Thomas H. Beck, editorial director of 
Collier’s Magazine, and J. N. Darling, 
the cartoonist known to chuckling mil- 
lions as “Ding.” 


MILK: Chicago Dairyman Strike 
Violently Against Price Cuts 


Chicago is again crying over spilled 
milk. 

Last Saturday the 18,000 farmers of 
the Pure Milk Association, which sup- 
plies nearly 90% of Chicago’s fluid 
milk, went on strike. Grim-faced pick- 
ets, armed with clubs, blockaded high- 
ways, turned back Chicago-bound milk 
trucks, mobbed disobedient drivers, 
and emptied their milk cans into the 
gutters. 

It promised to be a strike as serious 
as any which has spattered milk, the 
largest single source of farm income, 
over East and Midwest countrysides 
during the past year. In Washington, 
officials of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration worked feverishly on a 
peace plan to be put into effect this 
week. 

The immediate cause of the trouble 
was a proposed cut of 35% in the prices 
paid by Chicago distributers to P. M. 
A. dairymen. The dairymen refused the 
cut, and voted an embargo on all milk 
deliveries to Chicago, except what was 
absolutely essential to prevent children 
from starving. Their action started a 
new battle in the long and bitter milk 
wars of the Chicago milkshed. 

The situation, brought to a head by 
the depression, was complicated by an- 
other element—racketeering. Gang- 
sters, not content with their tribute 
from beer running, muscled into milk 
long before repeal, terrorized distribut- 
ers, and imposed their own rules and 
prices on the business. 

In self-defense, P. M. A. retaliated in 
kind. According to testimony before 
AAA men last November, it actually 
“hired Three-Fingered Jack White and 
Murray Humphrey to stop the killing 
of cattle and burning of barns and 
dumping of milk.” 
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RECOVERY: Lesser Codes Will 
Get Quick Action by Johnson 





President Roosevelt last week in- 
serted into the ever-clenched hands of 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson the right to ap- 
prove codes for industries employing no 
more than 50,000 persons. The General 
promptly endorsed the code for the re- 
tail farm implement trade, employing 
about 20,000. 

The President himself signed four- 
teen new codes last week, including that 
for the wholesale food and grocery 
trade, affecting about 13,000 concerns 
with about 185,000 employes. Others 
were: Match industry; folding paper 
box-makers; cinders, ashes and scaven- 
ger trade; coated abrasives; paper, sta- 
tionery and tablet manufacturing; end- 
grain strip wood-block industry; velvet 
makers; shoe and leather finish, polish 
and cement makers; household ice re- 
frigerator manufacture; concrete pipe 
making; cast iron pressure pipe mak- 
ing; blouse and skirt manufacturing, 
and cotton cloth glove industry. 

Hearings have been held on some 300 
additional codes and they await endorse- 
ment. The General is expected to plow 
through most of them in jig time. 


BONDS: Last Spring, to relieve mort- 
gage-burdened home and farm owners, 
Congress authorized the Home Owners 
Loan Corp. and the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration to issue $2,000,000,000 
worth of bonds each. 

They were to be used to refinance 
farm and home mortgages. Since the 
government guaranteed the interest, 
though not the principal, of the bonds, 
the theory was that creditors would 
gladly accept them in exchange for 
mortgages. Thus foreclosures could be 
averted. 

In many cases, however, mortgage- 
holders have displayed little appetite 
for the bonds. Last week, therefore, 
President Roosevelt indicated that he 
would ask Congress to guarantee prin- 
cipal as well as interest. 

If it does, and if the FCA and HOLC 
issue $4,000,000,000 in bonds between 
them, the public debt will stand at $35,- 
000,000,000 on June 30, 1935, instead of 
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First Week of the New Congress 
Regular Session 73d Congress 


SENATE: 

Convened at noon Wednesday. 

Heard President’s message in joint 
session with House. 

Received President’s budget message. 

Received numerous individual bills. 

Passed Borah resolution calling on 
Treasury to state amounts owed 
this country by foreign nations. 

Time in debate: 20 minutes. 


HOUSE: 
Convened at noon Wednesday. 
Heard President’s message in joint 
session with Senate. 
Received President’s budget message. 
Passed National Liquor Tax Bill, 388-5, 
Time in debate: 6 hours 15 minutes, 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
.(Week ending Jan. -6.) 
Receipts: $49,074,948.92. ° 
Expenditures: $237,722,023.68. 
Balance in Treasury: $854,805,676.27. 
Deficit, fiscal year: $1,341,619,671.23. 
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the $31,000,000,000 the President put in 
his budget message. The additional 
debt, however, would be more apparent 
than real, since it would be more than 
secured by mortgages on farms and 
homes. 


LABOR: In its report for 1933, issued 
Sunday, the American Federation of 
Labor declared that 4,600,000 persons 
had found employment through the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, Public 
Works Administration, and Civil Works 
Administration. Two days earlier, Harry 
L. Hopkins, Civil Works Administra- 
tor, announced that, at the year end, 
wages for the unemployed had cost his 
organization about $180,000,000. 

With a note of pride, Senator Robert 
F. Wagner, head of the National Labor 
Board, described his own efforts to keep 
workers at work. Since his board was 
formed last August, he reported, it has 
intervened in 155 industrial disputes af- 
fecting 350,000 employes. More than 100 
cases have been settled. 

Despite “certain recalcitrants,” he 
said, the noteworthy thing was the way 
the country had accepted this device for 
settling labor troubles. 

In a speech at Philadelphia last week, 
one of the “recalcitrants,” Ernest T. 
Weir, chairman of the National Steel 
Corp., declared that, notwithstanding 
his differences with the National Labor 
Board, he still supported the New Deal. 
But, he said, he also had “considerable 
faith in and an abiding respect for much 
of the Old Deal.” 


NATIONAL ANTHEM: $24,000 
Buys Star-Spangled Banner Ms 


The fight over the original manu- 
script of “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
is ended. The treasure has come to rest 
in the Walters Art Gallery of Balti- 
more. 

Proudly waving a catalogue, Dr. A. S. 
W. Rosenbach, noted Philadelphia book 
collector, paid $24,000 for it at auction 
last Friday at the American Art Asso- 
ciation-Anderson Galleries in New 
York. Half an hour later he sold it to 
the Baltimore gallery. 

When Henry Walters, financier and 
chairman of the board of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, died in 1931, he willed his 
art collection and gallery to Baltimore. 
The city also thought it had inherited 
the sheet of note paper on which, on 
Sept. 14, 1814, Francis Scott Key cop- 
ied out the anthem he had composed 
the night before, during the bombard- 
ment of Fort McHenry and the city of 
Baltimore. 

But executors of Mr. Walters’s estate 
ruled it must be sold—‘“an iconoclastic 
act of crass commercialism,” according 
to Col. James A. Moss of the United 
States Flag Association, which wanted 
the manuscript for the Library of Con- 


gress. 

_Mrs. Reuben Ross Holloway of Bal- 
“timore, who, after a twelve-year fight, 
induced Congress to adopt the song as 
the national anthem, was shocked tem- 
porarily beyond words, then started the 
movement to insure Baltimore’s retain- 
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The Federal Government as Patron of the Arts: Pay Checks Are Handed to Southern California Artists, 
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ing the manuscript. Baltimoreans were 
urged to raise a fund to buy it. 

In this case patriotism was unneces- 
sary. The Walters Art Gallery had 
money which Mr. Walters left for its 
maintenance. This the city decided to 
use for the purchase, and they com- 
missioned Dr. Rosenbach to pay what- 
ever was necessary to acquire the manu- 
script. At an unexpectedly low figure, 
he outbid three other well-known au- 
tograph dealers, Thomas Madigan, 
Harry F. Marks, and Gabriel Wells. 
One of their clients wanted to give the 
song to the Library of Congress, and 
another wished to present it to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 


LAGUARDIA: New York Governor 
Rejects Dictatorship Plan 


Fiorello H. LaGuardia, chunky, en- 
ergetic Mayor of New York, tried to 
tackle his new job last week in the 
same furious way he tackles his morn- 
ing mail. But Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman said no. 

An efficiency expert would enjoy 
watching the Mayor handle his mail. 
Glancing at a letter, he barks “‘thanks” 
and tosses it to a secretary, who knows 
that she is to write a “thank you” note. 





KEYSTONE 
Governor Lehman: “We Cannot Af- 
ford to Set up a Host of Dictators” 


A second letter gets the comment “re- 
grets:” a third simply “nuts.” 

Last week he prepared to give simi- 
lar short shrift to the problem of ef- 
fecting economy in government. Be- 
fore he had been in office two days, he 
asked the New York State Legislature 
to empower him to revolutionize the 
government of New York City. More- 
over, he submitted a bill for that pur- 
pose. 

If enacted, it would enable him to 
scrap and merge city departments, junk 
other government agencies, create new 
ones, fix the salaries of city employes, 
and force them to take furloughs with- 
out pay. But it can scarcely be enacted 
over the veto of Governor Lehman, who 
in a stiff letter to Mayor LaGuardia 
condemned it as “entirely unnecessary” 
and “essentially un-American.” 

“No mam in this country has: ever 


asked for or received the dictatorial 
powers which would be yours through 
enactment of this bill,’’ the Governor 
said flatly. Even President Roosevelt, 
he said, is still responsible to Congress. 

If such powers were given to Mayor 
LaGuardia, he said, similar powers 
would be urged for other Mayors in 
other cities. It was his “strong belief’ 
that “we cannot afford to set up in this 
country a host of dictators.” 

Congratulatory messages, many from 
far-distant points, deluged the Gov- 
ernor’s office in Albany. The letter 
pleased Senator Borah. “It was time- 
ly; it was statesmanlike; it was patri- 
otic,” he telegraphed. 

“Senator Borah is an apt and astute 
political strategist,” observed Mayor 
LaGuardia. “He is quoting Governor 
Lehman against President Roosevelt, 
and not against me.” 

Then he sat down and wrote a lengthy 
reply to the letter from the Governor. 
He was not proposing a dictatorship, he 
said; for, like President Roosevelt, he 
too would be subject to Legislative con- 
trol—to the control of the State and 
city Legislatures. Besides, he declared, 
“municipal corporations, unlike States 
and nations, are primarily business in- 
stitutions” and should be operated that 
way. 

Mayor LaGuardia was elected on a 
Fusion ticket, whereas Governor Leh- 
man is a Democrat, and many members 
of his party might lose city jobs under 
the LaGuardia bill. Seizing upon this 
fact, the Mayor struck at the Governor 
for “invoking the Constitution to pro- 
tect ward-heelers and payroll parasites 
in unnecessary jobs.” 


* 
NEWS IN BRIEF: Dempsey and 
Ruth on Sankey’s Kidnap List 


Police in St. Paul last week contin- 
ued their search for Verne Sankey, 
wanted for kidnaping Haskell Bohn 
(released after payment of $12,000 ran- 
som) and Charles Boettcher 2d of Den- 
ver (released after payment of $60,- 
000). 

M. F. Kinkead, St. Paul County At- 
torney, said some time ago that a com- 
parison of the ransom notes in the 
Lindbergh, Boettcher, and Bohn kid- 
napings showed that all three may have 
been written by the same hand. Search- 
ing Sankey’s ranch at Gann Valley, 
S. D., Mr. Kinkead unearthed more 
evidence pointing to the Lindbergh af- 
fair, and also new evidence showing 
that Sankey contemplated kidnaping 
Babe Ruth and Jack Dempsey. 

A full account of the Lindbergh case 
was found in the basement, and in a 
letter file complete details as to Jack 
Dempsey’s and Babe Ruth’s earnings. 
There was a picture of Babe Ruth on 
which was noted: “Will present this.” 

The Bambino, who weighs 235 pounds 
and stands more than six feet, could 
hardly believe it when told Sankey con- 
sidered him a kidnaping “prospect.” 
Later he became slightly worried: 

“T never got any letters from him... 
but I don’t want him coming my way 
unless I can get my hands on a bat.” 


“Gratuities: Officials and employes 
of the government’s Shipping Bureau, 
by order of Ewing Y. Mitchell, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce, may not 
accept “gratuities.” An _ estimated 
“wagon load of 50-cent cigars” sent by 
the Black Diamond Steamship Corp. 
of New York was returned, accom- 
panied by a letter in which Mr. Mit- 
chell stated that it is not “good prac- 
tice for a government official to accept 
gifts, even of small value, from those 
with whom he has business rela- 
a 

Gifts of a box of cigars to Mr. Mitch- 
ell and a compact to his secretary were 
also returned to H. B. Arledge, an 
agent for the shipping interests. Mr. 
Arledge, commenting on the incident, 
said: 

“It is ridiculous to think that I 
should have expected favors for those 
I represent by making this trivial gift 
to a secretary... 

“I wouldn’t think of making a pres- 
ent—not even a small one—to an offi- 
cial. Mr. Mitchell received no gift 
from me. Not even cigars.” 


Collector’s Fever: Campbell Witbeck, 
17, of Troy, N. Y., last week courted 
disaster, 
rested for his ardor. 


turned fickle, and was ar- 
He wished to 
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Ewing Y. Mitchell, Who Sent Back 
“A Wagon Load of 50-Cent Cigars” 





round out his collection of disaster 
photographs with a train wreck picture. 
Taking his camera and an eight inch 
spike, he proceeded to the tracks along 
which a fast passenger train was due 
to pass. He drove the spike into the 
crack between two rails, but when he 
heard the train approaching, lost his 
nerve and flagged it. The engineer 
was able to stop within a few feet of 
the spike. 

Niagara Falls: The American side of 
Niagara Falls just after the holidays 
mysteriously turned dark red. The 
phenomenon was attributed to some 
disturbance up-river. But engineers, 
who are building a bridge seven miles 
above the falls, were mystified. They 
said that they had been bringing up 
blue clay. What caused the red velvet 
appearance of the usually blue-green 
curtain of water, they could not say. 
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CHINA: Foochow Is Nationalists’ Objective In 


Campaign Against Rebellious 


Like a pair of mice fighting under 
the yellow eyes of a cat, the two ablest 
generals in China engaged each other 
last week in a fierce civil war. Japan 
watched. 

Gen. Chiang Kai-shek (see cover), 
slight, decisive, and quick-tempered, 
who is virtual dictator of the National- 
ist Government at Nanking, led 150,000 
troops against a former ally, Gen. Tsai 
Ting-kai, military leader of the rebel- 
lious province of Fukien, which de- 
clared its independence last November. 

General Tsai, a tall, soft-spoken, 
modest veteran of more than 150 cam- 
paigns, commands the Nineteenth 
Route Army of 40,000 troops, which 
astonished the world in February, 1932, 
by its dogged defense of Shanghai 
against the Japanese. 

Nationalist and rebel forces clashed 
in the wooded, elaborately terraced 
mountains of northern Fukien. There, 
after severe fighting, the rebels routed 
their foes and pushed north into Che- 
kiang Province. Just across the bor- 
der they blasted the towns of Taishun 
and Kingyuen to pieces with artillery, 
and occupied the ruins. 

But a few days later Chiang an- 
nounced that part of his army had cap- 
tured the town of Yenping, which is 
well within Fukien Province. The Na- 
tionalists, according to Chiang, last 
Tuesday were preparing to march on 
Foochow, capital of Fukien, a city of 
400,000 population only 40 miles dis- 
tant from the advancing Nationalists 
and accessible through the valley of 
the Min River. 

The rebellious Tsai had augmented 
his army’s official war strength, it was 
said, by enlisting large numbers of 
Communists—also former allies of 
Chiang. It was said, too, that he had 


Fukien Province 


the support of an independent Com- 
munist host which was _ harrying 
Chiang’s flank along the western Che- 
kiang border. 


BEGINNINGS: The bitter rivalry 
between Chiang and the Chinese Com- 
munists developed, strangely enough, 
from an attempt of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, 
China’s beloved first President, to unite 
the nation against Western imperialism. 

In 1924, 12 years after he had been 
eased out of the Presidency by a war 
lord, Dr. Sun Yat Sen asked the Third 
International (a Communist interna- 
tional propaganda organization) to 
help him establish a government in 
China. As a result, Michael Borodin, 
broad-shouldered Russian worker, ap- 
peared in China with a staff to re- 
organize the Kuomintang (Nationalist 
party) on the model of the Russian 
Communist party. He organized unions 
and established a military academy at 
Whampoa, with Chiang as its first 
president. Chiang had previously gone 
to Russia to study the organization of 
the Red Army. 

Under Chiang (assisted by the Com- 
munist General Bluecher) the Whampoa 
Academy became the West Point of 
the Nationalist Army. With its cadets, 
Chiang threw the war lords out of Can- 
ton and Kwangtung Province. When 
Dr. Sun died in March, 1925, Chiang 
inherited a part of his influence, and 
before long rose to be a rival in power 
with the Communist Borodin. 

The rivalry ripened, and Nationalist 
China began to split along new lines. 
Chiang took anti-Russian measures and 
planned a coup d’etat to eliminate Com- 
munist influence. Borodin, absent in 
the provinces, hurried back and spoiled 
the plan. 
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Zone of Chinese Civil War, Showing Areas of Communist Influence 
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Eugene Chen, Foreign Minister of 
Rebel Government, With His Wife 


For the time being a break was 
averted. The two leaders joined in an 
expedition into the Yangtse Valley, 
where local brigands and feudal lords 
were bilking the starving peasants. 
The troops, mostly peasants, students, 
and laborers, marched to Red songs and 
slogans. 

Communist reorganization followed, 
local councils were set up, and land- 
lords were killed or chased away. Then 
came anti-Christian week. Foreigners 
were beaten, and mobs attacked the 
British Concession in Hankow, where 
the National Government had now 
established itself. 

Out of these disturbances emerged 
another national hero—Eugene Chen, 
now Foreign Minister of rebellious 
Fukien. At that time guiding the for- 
eign policy of the Nationalists, Chen 
achieved fame by persuading Britain 
to return to the new China the conces- 
sions in Hankow and Kiukiang. 

Seeing his star eclipsed by a new 
luminary and sensing the enmity of 
the Communist Borodin, Chiang 
climbed aboard a Chinese gunboat and 
sailed down the muddy, junk-dotted 
Yangtse River to Nanking. Two days 
after he arrived a Communist army 
entered the city, looted consulates, 
business houses, and missionary insti- 
tutions, and killed foreigners. So 
Chiang fled to Shanghai, escaping un- 
der cover of a barrage laid down by 
United States and British gunboats in 
the river. 

In Shanghai bankers and merchants, 
terrified lest there be a general Com- 
munist uprising, lent Chiang about 
$15,000,000 with which to set up an 
anti-Communist government at Nan- 
king and take the field against the foes 
of capitalism. He speedily recruited 
many of his old cadets who were loyal 
to him, and tired of taking orders from 
Russians, staged a general massacre of 
Communists in Shanghai, and later ex- 
pelled Borodin. 
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Since then his career has been en- 
livened by a series of indecisive wars 
with the Communists and various brig- 
and generals, and a revolt against his 
authority in Canton, where his old ally, 
and later rival, Chen, again rose to 
prominence. So strong did the new 
Canton revolt become that it was able 
to force Chiang’s resignation from the 
Nanking Government in December, 
1931, and Left-wing members of the 
National party, including Chen, took 
over the government. 

Chiang, however, kept control of 
Nanking’s military forces and bided his 
time until the Left-wingers, impotent 
to oppose Japanese imperialism and 
unable to get money from the Shanghai 
bankers, resigned a month later. Then 
Chiang returned triumphantly and re- 
assumed the powers, granted by a 
packed: meeting of the party, which 
make him virtually a dictator. This 
was early in 1932. 

A month later came the siege of 
Shanghai by the Japanese. Both 
Chiang and Tsai commanded Chinese 
forces. Bad blood developed when Chi- 
ang offered tardy and insufficient sup- 
port to Tsai’s heroic Nineteenth Route 
Army. This inclined Tsai to desert his 
former chief when Chen and other Na- 
tionalist Left-wingers staged the Fu- 
kien revolt last November. 

ISSUES: Though Chen has denied 
that the new “Chinese National Great 
Allied Revolutionary Government,” as 
the Fukien leaders call themselves, is 
communistic, it is obviously radical. Its 
program advocates State ownership of 
forests and mines and redistribution of 
land in accordance with the size of 
families. It is also intensely national- 
istic and anti-Japanese. It opposes 
Chiang, according to Chen, because of 
his “despotism.” 

The Communists support Tsai in the 
hope, perhaps, of a permanent alliance 
with Fukien or in the expectation that 
if they can dispose for all time of the 
powerful Chiang they can much more 
easily gain control of all China. Last 
year it was conservatively estimated 
that 50,000,000 people were living under 
Chinese Communist administrations. 
The strength of their army has been 
estimated at from 50,000 to 300,000. 

Although they are said to have 
an arsenal where rifles may be re- 
paired and cartridg? cases refilled, the 
Communist troops are inadequately 
equipped. Most of their weapons come 
from deserters from the Nationalist 
armies. It has been rumored that other 
arms are smuggled in from Russia. 

Chiang, whose American-trained air 
force has repeatedly bombed Foochow, 
capital of Fukien, killing more than 
50 civilians, faced the possibility of 
serious trouble with foreign powers 
even if he captured the provincial 
capital. Japan, Britain, and the United 
States have warned him that they will 
hold him responsible for the safety of 
the property and persons of their citi- 
zens who live in Fukien. Several hun- 
dred foreigners, including more than a 
hundred Americans, sought safety on 
an island in the Min River off Foochow, 
under the guns of foreign warships. 

While Chiang concentrated on the 
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Fukien rebels, he worried also about 
the “Eastern Asia Peace and Harmony 
Army’”—a ragged rebel band from 
Chahar Province which advanced on 
distant Peiping. Repulsed four miles 
from the city by Nationalist troops, the 
Chahar outlaws scattered, pillaging and 
terrorizing the countryside. Airplanes 
of the Japanese, who occupy the neigh- 
boring province of Jehol, bombed the 
rebels, ostensibly to prevent them from 
entering the demilitarized zone—a tri- 
angular section north of Peiping, estab- 
lished last June by the Japanese when 
they forced their “truce” on the help- 
less Chinese. 


FRANCE: Cabinet Members Mixed 
Up in Handsome Alex’s Case 


All last week French police wanted 
just one thing: to find Handsome Alex 
Stavisky. Patrolmen knew that their 
dreams of a promotion might be real- 
ized if they could bag the man whose 
face looked out at them from all news- 
papers. Border guards knew they 
would be in for trouble if they let the 
sleek fellow, who might be using any 
name in the world and wearing any 
kind of a make-up, slip through their 
fingers into Italy or Switzerland. 

Stavisky, until last week, was the 
head of the Bayonne Credit Municipal 
—a de luxe pawnshop under govern- 
ment control. Such pawnshops are 
financed by bonds backed by jewelry 
and other pawned objects. Instead of 
sticking inside the legal bond limit of 
his shop, 50,000,000 francs, Stavisky, 
it is estimated, printed and sold some 
500,000,000 francs (about $31,000,000) 
worth. 

This issue dried up when he failed to 
report for work last week. Not sat- 
isfied with this coup, Handsome Alex 
gave an extra nose tweak to frugal 
Frenchmen when he stuffed all the 
diamonds and pearls he could lay hand 
to in his handbag before clearing out. 

Had this ended the story the case 
would have been no worse than those 
of many United States bankers. But 
it also had the makings of a fine juicy 
political scandal, a type of scandal rel- 
ished above all others by Frenchmen. 
Why government oppositionists asked, 
was this man trusted in such a job? 
Then they pointed blunt fingers at the 
record. 

Stavisky has long been known as per- 
haps the cleverest confidence man in 
Europe. Born 47 years ago in Russian 
Poland, he was naturalized in France 
before the World War. He began his 
career by robbing a war widow of her 
pension. Later he was indicted for for- 
gery, passing bad checks, and faking 
securities which cost his victims nearly 
$10,000,000. Three times he was hand- 
cuffed by the police, and three times, 
doping or otherwise diverting his cap- 
tors, he slipped the “bracelets” from 
his wrisis and disappeared. 

Why did certain officials postpone 
announcement of the scandal until af- 
ter his escape? 

The Right attacked Joseph Garat, a 
Deputy who as Mayor of Bayonne was 
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chairman of the defunct institution. 
They pointed out that another Deputy 
of the Left had formerly acted as Sta- 
visky’s lawyer. They remembered, with 
the long memory of politicians, that 
Albert Dalimier, Minister of Colonies, 
had issued a letter as Minister of La- 
bor two years ago, recommending mu- 
nicipal pawnshop bonds as mediums of 
investment for insurance companies. 

The Cabinet, driven to the brink of 
disaster, breathed easier early this 
week. Inspector Charpentier of the na- 
tional detective force, who was in 
charge of the search for Handsome 
Alex around Chambery, was about 
ready to return to Paris empty handed. 
Then word came from Chamonix, a tiny 
town in the Alps near the Swiss border, 
that residents had seen smoke coming 
from the chimney of a villa which was 
supposed to be unoccupied. 

Charpentier, two detectives, and four 
policemen hustled off to investigate. 
Alternately they pushed the doorbell 
and blew on their cold hands. There 
was no answer. As they were kicking 
a window out they heard the crack of a 
revolver. Quickly scampering through 
the window, they rushed into a bed- 
room. On the floor, a bullet in his head, 
lay their man. 

By some freak of nature the careful- 
ly aimed shot had not killed France’s 
greatest modern swindler. But he was 
hovering just about as near to death 
as the Cabinet was to falling, and in an 
attempt to forestall a Cabinet upset, M. 
Dalimier resigned his ministry. 


TARIFF: Quota on American Imports 
Tripled by France in new Ruling 


The United States won an important 
victory in the tariff war last Monday. 
France agreed to triple the recently 
established quotas on American im- 
ports. 

Last month France announced that 
she would reserve three-fourths of her 
quotas for bargaining purposes. The 
new ruling, which reverses this stand, 
covers more than 1,000 products and 
will mean millions of dollars’ worth of 
business for this country. 

Automobiles, auto accessories, chem- 
icals, and electrical apparatus are 
among the products affected. The auto- 
mobile figure, which was set at 30 for 
the first quarter of this year, is now 
increased to 125. 

The agreement was achieved under 
the Most-Favored-Nation Clause in the 
Franco-American Commercial Treaty 
of May, 1932. It does not affect apples 
and pears, of which France recently 
arranged to import approximately 44,- 
000,000 pounds in exchange for a larger 
wine quota. 


CUBA: President Grau Decides 
To Return to Prescriptions 


President Ramon Grau San Martin, 
the’ noted Havana surgeon who for 
four months has been operating on the 
political and economic ills of Cuba, an- 
nounced last week that he would re- 
sign May 22, turning his patient over 
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German Political Prisoners at Camp Dachau Freed Engine of Paris-Strasbourg Express After Plowing 
During Holidays, Getting Their Final Instructions Through Four Wooden Coaches, Killing 175 People 


ie — 
WIDE WORLD 


Each of These 92 Women Is the Mother of at Least Fourteen Sons. Mussolini Called Them to Rome to Give 
Them Cash Rewards, Taken From Tax on Bachelors. Their Husbands Get Free Street Car Rides for the Year 


WIDE WORLD 5 INTERNATIONAL 
Aircraftsman T. E. Shaw, Better Known as Lawrence of Arabia, and a new Unsinkable, Bomb-Proof Speedboat, 
Made of Steel and Rubber, Which He Piloted as a Target for Airplanes in British Channel Maneuvers 
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to the Constitutional Assembly. “I 
will return to my prescriptions,” he 
said. 

Dr. Grau had just signed a decree 
setting Apr. 22 as election day for the 
Assembly, which will choose a Provi- 
sional President to rule for six months 
until a new Constitution is adopted 
and regular elections are held. The de- 
cree, encouraging the proposed enfran- 
chisement of women, provides for reg- 
istration of all men and women over 
twenty years of age. Political parties, 
now banned, will be permitted to re- 
organize. 

Unrest on the island continues. The 
government took extraordinary pre- 
cautions during the week against an 
expected revolt, rushing troops to 
Oriente Province and policing Havana 
rooftops with soldiers in mufti. 


GRAN CHACO: War Breaks out 
Anew Ending Christmas Truce 


War, which optimistic delegates at 
the Uruguay conference last month be- 
lieved was forever banished from the 
American Continents, broke out again 
in the Gran Chaco on Sunday. The 
Christmas truce between Bolivia and 
Paraguay had scarcely ended when 
Paraguay announced the seizure of 
three abandoned Bolivian forts. 

“Viva peace forever,” delegates at 
the Pan-American Conference shouted 
joyfully Dec. 19, when the truce was 
arranged. Much credit was given to 
the conference, to the League of Nations 
Chaco Commission, and to the good of- 
fices of Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 

But all efforts at peaceful negotia- 
tions failed, and the bloody struggle, 
which has cost more than 30,000 lives 
in the past year and a half, broke out 
again. Its object is control of a remote 
tropical swamp, bordering the Para- 
guay River, which land-locked Bolivia 
covets as an outlet to the Atlantic. 

The League Commission at Buenos 
Aires continued to negotiate and hope. 


GERMANY: Clergy in Rebellion 
Against Hitler Reich Bishop 


“We must obey God before Man!” 

Thus outraged, young ministers of 
Germany flung a dramatic challenge 
against Hitler’s friend, Reich Bishop 
Ludwig Mueller, last Sunday. 

Strange as it sounds to a country 
without political censorship, devout 
Protestants throughout the Reich as- 
sembled for services in total ignorance 
of the latest struggle within the 
Church. No paper or radio broadcast 
had reported it. They sat in stunned 
silence while their pastors told the 
story of the Church’s fight against 
Nazi policies—anti-Semitism, changes 
in the Scripture, and the tainting of 
religion with politics. 

The gray-haired Lutheran Bishops 
had met earlier at Halle with the 
avowed purpose of forcing the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Mueller, through whom 


Hitler hopes to unify German Protes- 
tantism. But the old men adjourned 
without taking action when the Reich 
Bishop informed them that the dictator 
was incensed at their attack on the 
United German Church. 

Disappointed at their superiors’ ti- 
midity, 6,000 members of the Pastors’ 
Emergency Federation, composed large- 
ly of young men, determined to carry 
the issue to the pulpit. 

Dr. Mueller then issued a decree to 
muzzle the pastors. “Divine services 
shall be wholly confined to the preach- 
ing of the pure gospel,” it said, “nor 
must the Lord’s house be converted into 
a forum for the settlement of religious 
controversies.” The,edict also abolished 
self-government in the churches, and 
threw a sop to German Christians 
(Nazis) by restoring in Prussia the 
“Aryan” clause which prohibits Jewish 
Protestants from holding Church office. 

In Berlin, the police backed up the 
Reich Bishop, breaking up a parade of 
blue-uniformed Sunday School boys. 
Monday evening they dispersed Protes- 
tants who, locked out of the Berlin 
Cathedral, tried to recite the Lord’s 
Prayer on the church steps. 


e; 
RUMANIA: Tense Nation Greets 
Second New Cabinet in Week 


Rumania last week had two Pre- 
miers. Only one could find a Cabinet. 

Constantin Angelescu, appointed to 
succeed the assassinated Premier Duca, 
resigned after five futile days of trying 
to persuade Nicholas Titulescu to be 
his Foreign Minister. M. Titulescu, 
most influential Rumanian politician, 
turned a deaf ear to telephone calls 
and calmly remained in Switzerland. 

So George Tatarescu became Pre- 
mier. Thereupon M. Titulescu left the 
Alps and returned home. But he re- 
fused to join a Cabinet closely resem- 
bling M. Duca’s. Sunday he conferred 
with King Carol at Sinaia. The mon- 
arch’s secretary, the Minister of War, 
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George Tatarescu, new Premier 


Of Rumania, a Third Choice 


the Chief of the State Police, and the 
Commander of the Gendarmerie were 
forced to resign. Thus disposing of 
men who, he thought, unduly influenced 
the King, M. .Titulescu accepted the 
Foreign portfolio. 

Police stirred excitement by declar- 
ing that the Duca assassination was 
but the first of an Iron Guard plot to 
kill most of Rumania’s leading citizens. 
Townspeople at Ploesti stormed the jail 
in an attempt to lynch the Premier’s 
assassin. Newspapers were suppressed, 
including Cuvantul, King Carol’s own 
mouthpiece. Secret police scurried 
about the kingdom, adding to their 
collection of Iron Guard members, 1,400 
of whom already were in jail. 


BRITAIN: Left-Winger’s Attack 
On King Outrages Nation 


Britain’s most sacred laws are un- 
written. One of them is that the King 
is above politics and his name must 
never be mentioned in a partisan 
speech. Sir Stafford Cripps, belliger- 
ent son of the great pacifist, Lord Par- 
moor, outraged the whole country last 
Saturday by violating the unwritten 
rule. 

Sir Stafford leads a violent Left-wing 
branch of the Labor party. Advocat- 
ing rapid and drastic action when next 
a Socialist government obtains power, 
he said: “It will be necessary to deal 
with the House of Lords and the in- 
fluence of the City of London. No 
doubt we shail have to overcome oppo- 
sition from Buckingham Palace.” 

If his remarks had been made in the 
House of Commons, of which he is a 
member, they would have been drowned 
with shouts of “Privilege! Privilege!” 
This cry is raised whenever the King 
is attacked. Even his audience, the 
University of Labor Federation confer- 
ence at Nottingham, sat aghast. 

Fellow Laborites, who were silent in 
the House in November, when Sir 
John Simon, smooth Foreign Secretary, 
characterized Sir Stafford as “one who 
would foul his own nest,’’ could no long- 
er disregard him this week. J. H. 
Thomas, former engine greaser and 
Laborite who holds a portfolio in the 
National government, roared in his loud 
voice that no one else would have “the 
impudence or the ignorance” to attack 
the King. The moderately Tory Sunday 
Times captioned the story with a sen- 
sational headline for London: “Blazing 
Indiscretion of Cripps.” 

Next day Sir Stafford apologized 
lamely. “Buckingham Palace,” he said, 
meant court circles, and not the King. 


SEA SERPENT: Shy Monster Evokes 
Conflicting Tales From Sober Scots 


The “shy monster of Loch Ness,” 
the sea serpent whose reported appear- 
ances have Scotland all aquiver, seemed 
last week to be moonstruck. Twice it 
“mooned” itself beside the lake. On 
New Year’s Eve, it was seen delving 
for food. On its second appearance, 2 
motorcycling veterinary student rat- 
tled up to it as it stood a while in 
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Searching for the shy Monster of Loch Ness: It 


Has no Feet but It Makes Footprints, Scotsmen Say 


thought. 
idly away. 

A week earlier it went Hollywood. 
For a brief moment it posed for movie 
men, who had spent a fortnight search- 
ing for the elusive creature. But its 
pictures, shown in London and re- 
printed in the august London Times, 
failed to settle the controversy over 
whether it is or is nof. They portrayed 
only something that looked like a log 
and a large splash. ~ 

Meanwhile London scientists puzzled 
over a plaster cast of its “foot-print,” 
and after mature consideration an- 
nounced that it resembled a hippo- 
potamus’s. At least 50 hardheaded 
Scotsmen gave an anxious world an 
accurate description of the creature. It 
is anywhere from 30 to 90 feet long. 
It is either brown or gray. It has 
either a huge flat head or an abnormal- 
ly small one. It is smooth all over or 
has eight or nine bumps on its neck. 
It has two or four fins and no feet, 
but is capable of making footprints, 
and it has twice been seen running 
across motor highways. 

The British Parliament and the Scot- 
tish authorities are taking the matter 
seriously. But Sir Arthur Keith, the 
anthropologist, remains skeptical. “I 
have come to the conclusion,” he said 
last week, “that the existence or non- 
existence of the ‘monster’ is not a 
problem for zoologists but for psy- 
chologists.” 


Both times it slithered rap- 


SUES NIECE: Lady Sibell Lygon Named 
In Westminster's Charge of Libel 


Some years ago Norman-blooded 
Lady Sibell Lygon startled Britons of 
simple faith by going to work in a 
beauty parlor. She became a reception- 
ist in the hairdressing establishment of 
Mrs. Fred Cripps, former wife of the 
Duke of Westminster, Lady Sibell’s 
uncle. 

Last month Lady Sibell startled the 
kind-hearted by printing in The Ox- 


ford and Cambridge Magazine an at- 
tack upon her coroneted relative, his 
Grace, the Duke, who is known to his 
friends as Bend Or—the name of his 
grandfather’s Derby-winning horse. 

Last week the Duke startled almost 
everyone else by instituting a libel suit 
against his niece and W. G. A. Wayte, 
editor of the offending magazine. Both 
defendants retained Norman Birkett, 
one of London’s cleverest barristers, 
and the English press licked its lips over 
what promised to be an entertaining 
case. 

In his writ, the immensely wealthy, 
slightly eccentric Duke, who is land- 
lord of a great part of the valuable 
London West End section, gave no rea- 
sons for his libel charges. But readers 
of The Oxford and Cambridge Maga- 
zine supposed he objected to Lady Si- 
bell’s statement that he spent most of 
his time and money in France, “instead 
of shouldering his responsibilities” in 
England. 


@. 2u42 4 
OTHER NATIONS: Mussolini, Sir 


John Simon in “Accord” 


Sir John Simon, Britain’s tall, icy 
Foreign Minister, ended his holiday at 
Capri by flying to Rome. There he con- 
ferred with Premier Benito Mussolini. 
What they said to each other, other 
diplomats would have given a good deal 
to know. But the conversations were 
kept secret and mysterious, although 
announcements were made that Il Duce 
and Sir John were in “complete accord.” 

The inspired Italian press, however, 
gave the world a few hints. The con- 
ferees decided that Franco-German 
arms equality was the only way out 
of the Disarmament. Conference stale- 
mate. And Mussolini is believed to 
have softened his recent pronounce- 
ments upon the League of Nations. He 
said Geneva was mistaken in thinking 
that Italy was going to withdraw. But 
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he thought the League should be 
strengthened. 

U. S. S. R.: Throngs of Bolsheviki, 
bundled up in nondescript Communist 
shawls and coats, blocked traffic on a 
Moscow street last week. In a depart- 
ment store show window—practically 
for the first time since the Revolution 
of 1917—-hung a dinner gown, a rust- 
colored satin creation trimmed with 
bands of gray wolf. A wax manikin re- 
volved before the gaping proletariat. 

Communist papers have been cam- 
paigning violently for more style in 
dress. An editorial complained that 
after a recent Moscow style show, the 
clothing trust had refused to manufac- 
ture several dresses coveted by women 
comrades, and stuck to dowdy, old mod- 
els that were easy to make. “We want 
to dress attractively,” blared a seven- 
column headline. 








Czechoslovakia: Peasant women, 
tears trickling down their broad, Slavic 
faces, waited tensely around two mine 
shafts in the hilly village of Duchcov 
last week. Deep in the pit, 140 miners 
were trapped by a mine explosion. Res- 
cue workers helped four men stagger 
to the light, then carried up sixteen 
bodies. A second explosion and fire en- 
dangered the rescuers. Despite the en- 
treaties of the women, mine officials 
halted the rescue work and announced 
that the shafts would be sealed. 

Later, police arrested the chief en- 
gineer of the mine. He had refused, 
they said, to install costly safety de- 
vices which might have prevented the 
catastrophe. 


Afghanistan: Zahir Shah, the 19- 
year-old youth who succeeded to the 
throne when King Nadir Shah was as- 
sassinated Nov. 8, has avenged his 
father’s death. Sixteen persons impli- 
cated in the crime have been executed, 
and two imprisoned for life. 

Dispatches from’ Delhi, India, last 
week described a confession by the as- 
sassin, Abdul Khaliq. A woman rela- 
tive of a courtier executed by the late 
King, said Khaliq, “enwalling me in her 
affections” with a great passion, urged 
that the King be killed. When Khaliq 
hesitated, she accused him of coward- 
ice. “The word coward stung me,” he 
said, “and I girt up my loins to do her 
bidding.” Khaliq was the first to be 
executed—bayoneted to death. 

India: Japanese and Indian Govern- 
ment officials in New Delhi shook hands 
last week on a new cotton-trade agree- 
ment, ending a bitter trade war. 

Japan became chief cotton textile ex- 
porting nation last year. So aggres- 
sively did she invade foreign lands that 
India threatened in April to cancel a 
29-year trade agreement. Indian tariffs 
were boosted in June and Japan then 
boycotted Indian raw cotton. 

Since October, the two nations have 
haggled over terms. Under the new 
agreement India allows Japan to send 
her 400,000,000 yards of piece goods a 
year under a 50% tariff, and Japan 
agrees to buy more raw cotton from 
India. 
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WINTER SPORTS: Skis, Skates, 
And Sleds Are All in Action 


The Winter season, featured by many 
of the fastest and most daring sports 
known to outdoor lovers, is in full 
swing. Beguilingly harmless looking 
snow-blanketed hills and smooth sheets 
of ice tempt hardy men and women to 
risk their necks pursuing thrills. 

Last week at lofty Interstate Park 
near New York City, in Lake Placid, 
(America’s St. Moritz), and in many 
whitened sections of the North and 
Canada, thousands bundled up in heavy 
woolens and strapped on skis. Many 
slid along safely through picturesque 
woods or over prairies and down small 
inclines. Some devoted themselves to 
the speediest and most exhilarating 
sport which men enjoy on two feet, 
ski-jumping. 

Even an experienced jumper takes a 
deep breath as he prepares to shoot 
from the top of a high structure down 
an almost perpendicular decline and 
out into the air. If the hill is fast, and 
the jumper first-rate, he may approach 
a speed of almost 100 miles an hour 
before he takes off. Then with extended 
arms waving in a circular motion 
to keep momentum, he may sail for- 
ward and downward to a distance of 
281 feet, the unofficial world’s record. 

Ski-jumping is a man’s sport. Yet 
Johanna Kolstad, a plump 120-pound 
Norwegian girl, who stands only five 
feet high, has reached a speed of 70 
miles an hour on the descent and has 
soared to a 160-foot leap. Other women 
compete in slaloms (short tricky races 
over twisting courses) and in lang- 
laufs (straight long-distance cross- 
country runs). Almost all ski-jumping 
men are also skilled in these flat races; 
in which most of them first learned to 
feel comfortable standing on narrow 
wooden boards. 

Some sterling games of hockey, the 
swiftest team game that men play 
without utilizing horses or machines, 
were played in several Eastern indoor 
arenas last week. While professional 
hockeyists swung at each others’ heads 
(and occasionally at the puck), col- 
legians waged milder but no less excit- 
ing battles. In New York, the Univer- 
sity of Toronto defeated Harvard, 4-1; 
in New Haven, Conn., McGill rallied to 
win from Yale, 3-2; at West Point, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
won an overtime match from Army, 7-4. 

No timekeepers clicked watches to 
see how fast these boys skated, but it 
is generally known that a speedy ama- 
teur can carry the puck from one end 
of the rink to the other in about five 
seconds. Professionals are faster. 

Outdoor racing on skates, between 
athletes unhampered by hockey equip- 
ment, is one of the oldest of Winter 
sports... Those who spent the year-end 
in Lake Placid saw Dartmouth as usual 
carry off most of the speed skating and 
ski events of the annual intercollegiate 
carnival. But Jack Shea, Dartmouth 


star and one of the greatest skaters of 
all time, was missing. Behind in a 
political science course and in poor 
health, he was unable to compete. Two 
years ago Shea skated at an average 
rate of about 30 miles an hour to win 
the 500-meter dash in 43.4 seconds and 
then also finished first in the 1500- 
meter race. 

Bobsledding is a new but popular 
Winter sport for those who have strong 
hearts. The Mount Van Hoevenberg 
run, a one and one-half mile winding 
descent built for the last Olympic 
Games at Lake Placid, is again open 
to the public this Winter. Experienced 
bobbers such as the famous Stevens 
brothers think little of driving their 








SPORTSMAN OF THE WEEK 





Al Barabas, halfback of the 
Columbia football team who 
scored the winning touchdown 
against Stanford in the Rose 
Bowl, for taking some of the 
bunk out of sport. While East- 
ern sport writers in New York 
offices described with diagrams, 
for days after, just how this 
trick play was made, Barabas 
explained: “Aw, in the middle 
of the field I saw a crowd of 
guys all mixed up. On the left 
I didn’t see anybody. SolI ran 
out there. I don’t like crowds.” 








sleds down it at an average speed of 
48 miles an hour. At times the sleds 
travel at 70 miles an hour. 

Ice-boat sailing, a much slower but 
nevertheless thrilling mode of Winter 
sport, lured a variety of boats and 
skippers out on the frozen North 
Shrewsbury River in Red Bank, N. J., 
last week. The course was a triangular 
one of a mile and one-half. A heavy 
gale often spun unmanageable light 
craft around like tops. 

Under normal conditions, ice boats 
can average up to 40 miles an hour. 


GOLF: Johnny Goodman Resolves 
To Remain Champion in 1934 


“Being sound of body and in com- 
plete control of my putter, I hereby re- 
solve to retain my National Open Golf 
Championship,” was Johnny Goodman’s 
formal toast to 1934. To prove he 
means business, Goodman was proudly 
showing a new set of fourteen clubs to 
friends last week. In the past, dope- 
sters have noted Goodman’s frail frame 
and have wondered whether he could 
endure long treks in important tourna- 
ments. After looking over the new 
clubs, many will now worry about the 
stamina of Goodman’s caddies. 

The blond Omaha lad who “bummed” 
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his way on a stock train to fame in the 
National Open five years ago is not 
alone in his confident belief in himself. 
Last week officials of the United States 
Golf Association named him a member 
of the Walker Cup team that will in- 
vade Great Britain in May. Others on 
that team are Francis Ouimet, its cap- 
tain, George T. Dunlap Jr.,-H. Chand- 
ler Egan, Johnny Fischer, Lawson Lit- 
tle Jr., Max Marston, Gus Moreland, 
and Jack Westland. 

Golfers noted‘ another important 
U. S. G. A. announcement last week 
that concerns every top-notch amateur. 
Herbert Jaques, ‘of Boston, recently re- 
elected president of golf’s ruling body, 
stated that hereafter the National 
Amateur Championship will be entire- 
ly a match play affair, along the lines 
of the British Amateur. The two-day 
36-hole qualifying test will be scrapped, 
and for six days the players will wage 
hand to hand conflicts with each other 
and forget medal nightmares. 

As in other years, golfers will have 
to prove their right to compete in the 
tournament by surviving sectional 
trials, but the new arrangement permits 
180 to qualify, 20 more than in the 
past. Also all former champions will 
automatically have places reserved for 
them year after year. 

This year’s National Amateur will be 
held at The Country Club in Brookline, 
Mass., during September. 

Nice Birdie: Dr. Harmon Cole of 
Montreal teed off on the short ninth 
hole of the Monterey Country Club in 
Mexico, D. F., last week. His muscles 
tightened and he scuffed his shot into 
a water hazard. An obliging crow 
swooped down, snatched up the ball, 
and finally dropped it on the green 
near the hole. The doctor then got his 
birdie 2. 


SPORT SHORTS: Dual Champion 
To Defend His Billiard Title 


Edward L. Lee, 28-year-old New 
Yorker, has a full share of endurance. 
His two favorite pastimes are swim- 
ming about ten miles and playing large 
blocs of three-cushion billiards. 

Last year he led a group of swim- 
mers over a long course on the Dela- 
ware River, and thus retained his 
National Amateur Athletic Union en- 
durance title for the third consecutive 
Summer. He claims never to have been 
defeated in distances of more than five 
miles. 

He is also the present National Ama- 
teur three-cushion billiard champion, 
which title he will defend next week. 
Last week he took time. off from his 
job with an oil company. to give Al- 
fredo De Oro Jr., son of a famous old 
billiardist, a private chance to win the 
title in a challenge match before the 
big. tournament begins. Lee won 150 
to 122 in 216 innings, scoring a high 
cluster of 8. 

King vs. Dictator: Kingfish Levinsky, 
Jewish heavyweight, wants to punch 
Adolph Hitler. Last week the Kingfish 
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heard a rumor that Hitler had ordered 
Max Schmeling not to sign up for a 
fight with the American Jew. 

“Say,” said Levinsky, “I’ve never 
been so sore in my life . . . Cutting 
me out just because I’m a Jewish boy 
. . . What’s a’! this Nordic stuff? In 
the ring the best man wins and some- 
body takes a fall. But I never intend 
it shall be good old Kingfish. My idea 
of a pleasant evening would be to brush 
Schmeling around for a while and then 
to get a crack at Hitler’s mustache.” 

Though promoters later denied that 
Hitler had issued any order to stop the 
fight, Levinsky filed a protest with the 
United States Ambassador in Berlin. 

Hot Baseball News: Last October, 
Thomas A. Yawkey, wealthy young 
owner of the Boston Red Sox, decided 
to enlarge and improve his Fenway 
Park at a cost of $750,000. In a driv- 
ing rain last week 150 workmen were 
reconstructing the center-field bleach- 
ers when suddenly a machine, used to 
dry cement blocks, exploded. Sparks 
fell on canvas and lumber, the blaze 
spread to the foundation of a derrick, 
which came crashing down on the 
bleachers, and before firemen and po- 
lice could put the fire out, Yawkey’s 
loss was $250,000. It is doubtful if the 
new park can be completed by Apr. 17, 
the opening day of the season. 

Baseballs will sizzle through both 
National and American League infields 
this Summer. The new standard ball 
agreed on at the recent meetings of 
magnates in Chicago was definitely se- 
lected last week by John A. Heydler 
and William MHarridge, presidents of 
the two circuits (see cover). After a 
conference with the manufacturers, 
they specified an exact reproduction of 
the lively ball used by the American 
League last year. It is not the jack- 
rabbit pellet which boosted batters’ 
averages to fancy heights a few years 
ago, but nevertheless it is fast enough 
to worry infielders and to insure Na- 
tional League sluggers more home runs. 

Suggestion: Charles M. Schwab 
should be appointed Yale’s football 
coach. Col. John Reed Kilpatrick, head 
of the Madison Square Garden Corp. 
and great Yale end 25 years ago, said 
so last week. “Schwab,” said Kilpatrick, 
“probably doesn’t know much about 
football, but he’s an executive, and that 
is what they need in New Haven.” 
With Columbia, Rose Bowl champions, 
scheduled for the first game next Fall, 
Yale might be forgiven for starting 
practice any day now, but instead, 
seems to be stymied by the problem of 
finding a successor to Reggie Root. 

Fair and Foul: Spectators at basket- 
ball games often enjoy booing and 
hissing at referees. They do so, in the 
opinion of the Western Michigan Of- 
ficials Association, because they don’t 
know the rules and don’t understand 
the technical points of the game. Here- 
after, referees in that sector of the 
country will give basketball crowds 
@ pre-game discourse, using several 
players to explain the differences be- 
tween fair and foul play. 
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“FARMER BOB:” Congressman’s 
Hands Hold Taxpayer’s Fate 


The first act of official Washington on 
recovering from the shock of the astro- 
nomical figures of President Roosevelt’s 
budget message (see page 8) was to 
turn a dazed and glassy eye on a 70- 
year-old North Carolina hill man, 
Robert L. Doughton. Why Mr. Dough- 
ton ? 

There was an excellent reason. Where 
was the money coming from? All reve- 
nue-raising measures must originate in 
the House of Representatives. Those 
measures are prepared by what is ap- 
propriately called the Ways and Means 
Committee. The chairman of that com- 
mittee is Mr. Doughton. Therefore Mr. 
Doughton is the cynosure of all eyes 
and for the moment in his hands, which 
are the size of baby hams, lies the 
destiny of the taxpayer. 

Back home, in the hill country he is 
known. as “Farmer Bob.” In Washing- 
ton, opponents complain that he is stub- 
born, and they call him “Mule” Dough- 
ton. Friends explain that he is simply 
“tenacious.” 

Tenacity more than anything else 
won him his present position in the 
chair of what is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant committee in Congress. He got 
there by the seniority route—he simply 
waited. He knows how. Mr. Doughton 
has served eleven terms (22 years) in 
the House, where, until recently, he sat 
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Robert Doughton, an Old-Timer With 
A Ten-Billion Budget in His Lap 


quietly in the back rows with one long 
leg wrapped around the other. He rare- 
ly made a speech. 

Time passed. Three years ago he 
was third ranking Democratic member 
of the Ways and Means Committee. 
Above him on the list stood Will Col- 
lier of Mississippi, the mathematical- 
minded human calculating machine, and 
picturesque Henry T. Rainey. 


Then Mr. Collier lost his seat at the 
1932 election, and Mr. Rainey, Windsor 
tie and all, was chosen Speaker of the 
House. Mr. Doughton stepped forward, 
tall, bulky, and raw-boned, and sank 
gratefully into the chairman’s seat of 
honor. 

The new chairman is: hard to faze. 
When he sees a ten-billion-dollar budg- 
et, he doesn’t blink. He merely parks 
his spectacles on his forehead in an old- 
school mannere His raiment is somber 
—black or pepper-and-salt—and- when 
out-of-doors a black felt hat, Southern 
Congressman style, conceals an almost 
egg-naked head. He has the. long nose 
and the small shrewd eyes of a horse 
trader. 

Horse trader he is, and a good one. In 
North Carolina*he once sold through a 
friend a pair of bay horses to a man in 
another corner of the State. The buyer 
dispatched a sheaf of letters, declaring 
indignantly that the bays were no good. 
Mr. Doughton thereupon crossed the 
State and called on him. Representing 
himself as a livery stable owner, he 
offered to buy the bays. The man’s at- 
titude changed. “Why they’re the best 
horses I’ve got!” he protested. 

Then the trader revealed his identity, 
and the bays’ owner gave up his cor- 
respondence. 

Although Mr. Doughton lists himself 
in the Congressional Directory as 
“farmer and livestock raiser,” he is al- 
so a small-town banker. Since 1903 he 
has been an office holder. Thirty years 
ago he became a member of the State 
Board of Agriculture. Next he attended 
the State Senate. After that came two 
years as director of North Carolina’s 
State prison. Then he went to Congress, 
representing nine sprawling counties, 
which stretch from the perpendicularly 
mountainous Tennessee line down to the 
gentle Piedmont country. 

For twenty years Mr. Doughton was 
little more than “just another Congress- 
man.” Then suddenly something hap- 
pened. When the Hoover administration 
urged upon Congress a sales tax, and 
when D. Fiorello LaGuardia, now New 
York’s Mayor, rose in the House and 
cast legislative and oratorical monkey 
wrenches, behind him was seen stand- 
ing the tall, raw-boned form of balky 
“Mule” Doughton. 

Around the North Carolinian rallied 
other Southern Democrats opposed to 
the tax. For two weeks the Congress- 
ional Record was clogged with the de- 
bate; then came the vote by “division,” 
with House members forming in two 
lines according to their sentiments and 
filing past tellers. One of the tellers for 
the opposition was Mr. Doughton. As 
his adherents passed, the heavy-handed 
Congressman hit each a hefty thump on 
the back. The score: 223 sore backs, 
153 uninjured. 

The sales tax has not since appeared. 

As a horse trader, Mr. Doughton does 
not relish the thought of any one being 
ahead of him. He gets to work in the 
House Office Building at 7 A. M., earlier 
than any other Congressman. 
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He used to live near the Capitol in a 
small hotel housing many other mem- 
pers. One Winter’s night he awoke to 
hear water running in the room next 
to his. Suspicious that some colleague 
was trying to beat him to work, he 
jumped out of bed and threw on his 
clothes. When he got downstairs, the 
hotel clock stood at 2:30. 


ANTHONY EDEN: “Fair-Haired 
Boy” of Diplomatic Whitehall 


In molding the career of Capt. An- 
thony Eden, life has followed the for- 
mula of E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

The captain is a novelist’s dream 
come true—a youthful, aristocratic, 
brilliant, and rising young English dip- 
lomat. Last week, soon after his King 
had given him the ancient, illustrious, 
and comparatively carefree title of 
Lord Privy Seal, the prophets of White- 
hall and Pall Mall said he had a great 
future before him, and that he would 
probably be Prime Minister one day. 

Such is London’s traditional way of 
saying that another promising young 
statesman has definitely arrived. 

Captain Eden is 36. He is the son of 
a fifth baronet, a member of the old 
nobility. He is the tall, Guards-mus- 
tached, pink-and-white yet rugged type 
of gentleman that has helped to write 
“British Empire’ across so much of 
the world’s map. He was graduated 
from Christ Church College, Oxford, 
with popularity, acclaim, and first-class 
honors in Oriental languages. All three 
will be valuable in dealing later with 
the lesser British subjects in faraway 
quarters and at home. 

At 17 he went to war. His regiment 
was the King’s Royal Rifles. He rose 
to be Brigade Major, and won the Mil- 
itary Cross. In 1922 he tried to get in- 
to Parliament and failed. The next year 
he invaded Warwick, defeated the Coun- 
tess of Warwick, who was a candidate, 
and then, not long after, married her 
stepdaughter. He has been in Parlia- 
ment ever since. In London his tele- 
phone number, Wellbeck 7871, indicates 
that he lives very near Berkeley Square. 
His club is the magnificently shabby 
and stanchly conservative Carlton. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain gave him 
rigorous training in the Tory way of 
running things when he made Capt. 
Anthony Eden his Parliamentary Pri- 
vate Secretary to the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. He became familiar 
with the punctilio, the rolled maps, the 
Downing Street conferences, the eter- 
nal watchfulness for the nation’s—and 
the party’s—interests. 

When the 1931 election brought in its 
Conservative avalanche under the 
name of the National Government, Capt. 
Anthony Eden was all set for his first 
big step forward. Under Liberal (and 
not always popular) Sir John Simon, 
he was made the Under-Secretary who 
appears in Parliament to justify the 
government’s acts. 

In the cigar-box colored House of 
Commons he rose time and again to 
answer questions put by members of 
Parliament on British policy toward 


Russia, or the Republic of El Salvador, 
or whether the impious movie of Henry 
VIII could safely be shown to His Maj- 
esty’s impressionable subjects in In- 
dia. 

In the past two years he has had even 
greater success as leader of Britain’s 
delegation at the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference. Informed political observ- 
ers pointed out that he was more effec- 
tive there than his chief, Sir John Si- 
mon, who was criticized for backing Ja- 
pan rather than America, and for a 
certain brusqueness in his diplomatic 
maneuvering. Moreover, Sir John has 
the misfortune of belonging to a minor- 
ity party, while Captain Eden rides the 
crest of the Conservative wave. 

The situation of these two might be 
loosely compared to the division in our 
State Department when Raymond 
Moley was for a brief while outshining 
Secretary Hull. There were rumors 
that Captain Eden might supplant Sir 
John, in whose light he stood. The be- 
lief for a time was that he would be 
raised to Cabinet rank as Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Now the solution has been achieved 
with a typically British compromise. 
As Lord Privy Seal, Captain Eden has 
Ministerial, though not Cabinet, rank- 
ing. His office is a sinecure—and a 
badge of prestige. He has resigned his 
position under Sir John. From now on 
he can exercise his conspicuous gifts 
with increased authority. 

There is still danger, of course, that 
he may step on Sir John’s toes. But if 
(as many London bystanders thought 
probable last week) he is sent to the 
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Far East to work on the tangle of 
British interests there, the problem will 
be solved. Work in a distant field may 
be an appropriate step toward the of- 
fice of the Prime Minister. 

Captain Eden can afford to bide his 
time a little, at 36. He knows that. For, 
probably no other Englishman of his 
generation is by birth, training, and 
talents so surely destined for achieve- 
ment. 
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TRANSITION 


LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected In 
The News of the Last Week 


Died: Arthur Edward Pearse Brome 
Weigall, 53, Egyptologist, of a “mys- 
terious illness,” in London. “Death 
shall come on swift wings to him who 
toucheth the tomb of Pharoah,” read 
hieroglyphics on Tut-ankh-Amen’s 
mausoleum. Of those who defied the 
curse in 1922, Mr. Weigall was the 
twentieth to die. But Howard Carter, 
leader of the expedition, is still alive. 





® Jakob Wasserman, 60, German Jewish 
novelist, of a heart attack, in the Aus- 
trian town of Alt-Aussee where he had 
exiled himself from Nazi Germany. 
Small, with bushy black hair and a lux- 
uriant mustache, he was known best 
for his novel “The World’s Illusion.” 
Author of many other books, he was 
ranked by some critics with Dostoie- 
vsky and Balzac. 


Married: Doris Warner, daughter of 
the president of Warner Brothers, film 
producers, to Mervyn LeRoy, one of 
their young directors. The bride wore 
a flesh-colored gown and veil at the 
ceremony, performed in New York by 
Rabbi Israel Fineberg. Arc lights il- 
luminated the room as camera men 
recorded the event for the couple and 
posterity, and wires carried the vows 
to Hollywood where the bride’s grand- 
parents listened in. 

Departed: Mrs. Thalia Fortescue 
Massie, principal in the Honolulu as- 
sault case of two years ago, from Wash- 
ington to Reno, where she will seek a 
divorce from Lt. Thomas Massie, who 
with Mrs. Massie’s mother was tried 
and convicted of killing one of the 
young woman’s attackers. “I would like 
to emphasize,” said Mrs. Massie, “that 
the divorce is being obtained at the 
insistence of Lieutenant Massie.” 


® Prince Alexis Mdivani and his bride, 
the former Barbara Hutton, Woolworth 
heiress, from New York to San Fran- 
cisco in her private railroad car. They 
reserved the “royal suite” of five state- 
rooms in the liner Tatsuta Maru, due 
to sail this week. The Prince and Prin- 
cess, chaperoned by her cousin, James 
Donahue, expect to take a trip around 
the world. 

Sick List: Lord Baden-Powell of Gil- 
well, founder of the Boy Scouts (in- 
ternal operation): recuperating in Lon- 
don. 

Gov. Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
(shingles): still in a New York hos- 
pital. 

Duncan C. MacCullum, Governor 
Pinchot’s secretary (fractured shoul- 
der in New York taxicab accident): 
returned to Harrisburg with a signed 
bonus bill. 

Helen Hayes, actress (laryngitis): 
recovered. 

William H. Woodin, former Secretary 
of the Treasury (throat ailment) : slight 
relapse. 
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SHIP PING: Gigantic I.M.M.-Munson Merger Plan 


Awaits Solution of Ticklish Financing Problems 


At last American shipping men have 
found something more exciting to talk 
about than the gloomy state of their 
business. Plans for an important 
merger unexpectedly came to light last 
week. 

A joint announcement by the chief 
officials of the two companies con- 
cerned in the merger outlined the 
proposal. The $55,000,000 Internation- 
al Mercantile Marine Co. plans to ac- 
quire “a substantial majority of the 
common stock” of the $35,000,600 Mun- 
son Steamship Line and operate its 
ships, Bahama hotels, and other prop- 
erties in the United States, West In- 
dies, and South America. 

The merger would make the I.M.M. 
the largest shipowner flying the Stars 
and Stripes in the North and South 
Atlantic. But before the papers can 
be signed and sealed, much scuttling 
and deck swabbing must be done. 

The deal depends on the solution of 
several ticklish problems. The Munson 
Line, which has been slowly foundering 
in troubled financial seas, must be re- 
organized and plans for new financing 
must be approved by security holders. 
These plans are still being drafted. 
Then the government must approve the 
rearrangement, because it holds first 
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mortgages on Munson’s four largest 
ships (originally Shipping Board ves- 
sels), and because Munson’s mail con- 
tract is a government matter. 

Hence all the preliminary secret con- 
ferences between I.M.M. and Munson 
officials, security holders, and govern- 
ment agents. Hence, too, the busy 
meetings last week in New York and 
Washington, where the shipowners 
talked with Ewing Y. Mitchell, Assist- 


ant Secretary of Commerce (see page 
12), and officers of the Shipping Bu- 
reau of the Commerce Department, 
which took over the Shipping Board 
last August. 


GOVERNMENT’S STAKE: All par- 
ties had their reasons for pushing the 
plan. The government, viewing mourn- 
fully its huge he» * of barnacled, sea- 
going, white elephants tethered in ev- 
ery port, had no desire to add more 
Shipping Board charges to its post- 
war collection. (Last week the board 
posthumously reported a $5,300,000 loss 
for the fiscal year ended last June). 
Munson security holders, worried about 
their company’s condition, thought that 
sacrifices on their part might be out- 
weighed by the economies, strong fi- 
nancial backing, and able management 
which I.M.M. offered. And I.M.M. saw 
advantages in Munson’s mail contract, 
fleet of 29 ships, and promising South 
American business. 

Furthermore, everybody favored do- 
ing something tangible to revive the 
ailing merchant marine, which wartime 
overproduction, foreign competition, 
and depression had all but swamped. 
Last year, only 37% of total ship ton- 
nage going in and out of American 
ports was American. In 1920, the peak 
since “clipper ship” days, the figure 
was 51%. 

The United States, with nearly 20% 
of the world’s ship tonnage, ranks sec- 
ond to Great Britain, with Japan, Nor- 
way, Germany, France, Italy, and Hol- 
land following in that order. But more 
than a quarter of America’s 15,000,000 
tons is idle. And only 4,000,000 tons 
were engaged in foreign trade last 
year, a drop of 63% from the peak of 
1921. 


I.M.M.’S PLIGHT: The I.M.M. is de- 
termined to regain this lost ground. 
Its president is P. A. S. Franklin, a 
vigorous, strapping, self-confident man. 
He will be 63 Feb. 1. Although Mary- 
land-born, Mr. Franklin comes from old 
New England stock which took root 
in this country in the pioneer days 
when American shipping was just be- 
ginning to get its sea legs. Mr. Frank- 
lin started in the shipping business 44 
years ago, as office boy for the At- 
lantic Transport Co. in Baltimore. 

Conscientious and hard-working, he 
rose rapidly to general manager, and 
was made president when Atlantic 
Transport was merged with the nine- 
year-old I.M.M. in 1902. That was the 
year the late J. P. Morgan, using I.M.M. 
as the vehicle for an American- 
owned international shipping syndi- 
cate, bought the White Star Line from 
the British. 

With Atlantic Transport, White Star, 
Red Star, Leyland, and other lines un- 
der the wing of I.M.M., Mr. Morgan 
developed a truly formidable merchant 
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fleet. The only trouble was that it 
didn’t make money. So savage was 
the North Atlantic rivalry, particularly 
on the part of English and German 
shippers, that I.M.M. ended its battle 
in receivership. 

“The ocean was too big for him,” 
observed the late Andrew Carnegie, 
speaking of Mr. Morgan’s venture. 

Three years after Mr. Morgan’s un- 
expected death in Italy in 1913, Mr. 
Franklin became president of I.M.M., 
and has piloted the company ever since. 
His first concern was to get rid of a lot 
of foreign subsidiaries, so that I.M.M. 
would be a strictly home concern. He 
sold the White Star Line back to the 
British in 1926 for $34,000,000 (the 
$11,000,000 still unpaid must be set- 
tled by 1936), and has steadily re- 
duced the number of Red Star and 
Leyland ships under the I.M.M. flag. 

Two significant events in the com- 
pany’s history took place in 1931. In 
January, I.M.M. acquired the Roose- 
velt Steamship Co., thereby giving 
Kermit Roosevelt, son of the late T.R., 
a big voice in the management. In 
October, I.M.M. joined with the Roose- 
velt interests and a Pacific Coast group 
including R. Stanley Dollar, head of the 
Dollar Lines, Kenneth B. Dawson, Ore- 
gon shipowner, and Herbert  Fleish- 
hacker, California banker, in buying 
the United States Lines and the Ameri- 
can Merchant Lines. 

That put I.M.M., which already 
had bought the Panama-Pacific Line, 
definitely in the shipping picture again. 
But few suspected that it would go 
after Munson. Rumors of a Munson 
sale were rife in shipping circles this 
year, but foreigners were mentioned 
as the prospects. So secretly were the 
I.M.M.-Munson negotiations conducted 
that last week’s announcement caught 
most people by surprise. 


MUNSON: It was 52 years ago that 
Walter D. Munson, the founder, took 
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offices in New York and started a 
chartered clipper ship service. He be- 
gan operating three ships of his own 
in 1893, on the run to Cuba for the 
sugar trade. From that humble be- 
ginning he and his two sons, Carlos 
and Frank, who succeeded him at the 
helm when he died in 1908, expanded 
the service to include the West Indies, 
Bermuda, Mexico, Gulf ports, and the 
north and east coasts of South Ameri- 
ca 








After the war the expansion was 
especially rapid. It seemed justified 
by booming trade and, in 1928, by a 
ten-year mail contract with the gov- 
ernment worth nearly $1,250,000 a 
year. 

This contract, incidentally, was one 
of the many mail “subsidies’”—the 
United States Lines also enjoy a “sub- 
sidy”—-with which Congress, through 
the Jones-White Act of 1928, sought to 
encourage American shipping. The 
act not only encouraged new shipbuild- 
ing and operation by making loans on 
easy terms to private operators; it also 
provided for appropriations (last year 
$28,000,000) for mail-carrying at rates 
which would cover the difference be- 
tween American and foreign shipping 
costs. 

It is this Munson contract which 
I.M.M. now eyes so favorably. If the 
merger goes through, I.M.M, will cap- 
tain a fleet of some 80 ships (including 
the Leviathan, now idle), with a total 
gross tonnage of more than 600,000. 
With this armada, it will seek its des- 
tiny in the broad expanses of the At- 
lantic Ocean—the same ocean in which 
Mr. Morgan unsuccessfully tried his 
luck. 


GERMAN BONDS: America Joins 
Protests of Interest Terms 


“There is an atmosphere of insin- 
cerity about the whole situation,” ob- 
served The New York Times. 

The United States evidently agrees 
with this comment on the arbitrary 
manner in which Germany is treating 
foreign holders of her bonds. Last 
week the State Department instructed 
Ambassador William E. Dodd to make 
“representations” against the Nazis 
similar to those already made by Great 
Britain. 

A few weeks ago Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, president of the Reichsbank, 
laid down the terms of interest pay- 
ments on German securities for the 
first six months of this year. Foreign 
holders of German bonds, other than 
the Dawes and Young Plan loans, 
found that their interest would be re- 
mitted by the payment of 30% in cash 
and 70% in mark scrip, which presuma- 
bly could be sold for half of its face 
value. This meant that the coupon 
owner could retrieve only 65% of his 
interest in cash, instead of the 75% 
cash return permitted under the terms 
for the last half of 1933. 

The State Department’s instructions 
to our Ambassador in Berlin spoke of 
the “unilateral,” or one-sided, decision 
by which the terms were imposed by 
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the Reichsbank. Apparently the de- 
partment was upholding the principle 
that even temporary modification of 
loan contracts should be agreed upon 
by both debtor and creditor. 

This trouble began last Summer, 
when the partial exchange transfers 
first became effective. Germany claimed 
there was no qualified representative 
of debtors with whom to agree. While 
American banking houses which sold 
the many German issues sent repre- 
sentatives to Berlin, these agents had 
no legal power to bind the thousands 
of unorganized bondholders in this 
country to an agreement. They could 
only discuss and report. 

The State Department’s announce- 
ment said also that ‘““Ambassador Dodd 
will ask the German government for 
detailed information as to the amount 
of funds made available’ during the 
past two years for the repurchase of 
German securities issued in the United 
States.” 

This is the focal point of the wave 


of indignation against the Reich that 
has swept many countries. Creditor 
nations contend that Germany has 
been buying her external bonds at 
bargain prices, diverting her foreign 
exchange for this purpose when it 
should be used to pay interest. 

Dr. Schacht has brusquely denied any 
such maneuver, except in instances 
where it promotes additional exports 
from Germany. The Reichsbank lead- 
er contends that Germany has used 
funds to repatriate her bonds only 
where countries have supplied the for- 
eign exchange by supplementary pur- 
chases of German goods. 

Germany maintains the new inter- 
est cut was necessitated by dwindling 
exports, which no longer supply suf- 
ficient foreign moneys to meet the 
interest payments in full. Dr. Schacht 
trotted out substantiating figures last 
week. He placed his nation’s total 
foreign exchange income at 52,000,000 
marks monthly, or 11,000,000 less than 
the 63,000,000 marks due each month 
on her foreign obligations under the 


new 30 per cent cash arrangement. 

Creditor nations generally are not 
convinced by the figures nor by other 
claims of the Reich financier. Some of 
them, claiming discrimination, point to 
special agreements whereby Dutch and 
Swiss nationals have been paid in full. 
Other governments have taken re- 
taliatory steps. France has reduced 
her import quota from Germany. Fin- 
land has abrogated her most-favored- 
nation treatment of German goods. 
Great Britain threatens to exact her 
interest by diverting funds that would 
normally flow to Germany for the ex- 
cess sale of Nazi products. 

While bankers here applaud the 
State Department’s action, they are 
not sure it will be effective. They say 
that Holland, Switzerland, and Great 
Britain have been able to press Ger- 
many because they buy more German 
goods than they sell and are in a po- 
sition seriously to injure the Reich’s 
foreign trade. But this country, which 
sells more to Germany than it buys 
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from her, would only harm its own 
trade by raising tariffs or impounding 
funds. 

American bondholders nevertheless 
press for action. One woman, Ethel 
Radin, holder of a German bond, last 
week attempted to attach the crack 
ocean liner Europa to satisfy her claim 
for $30. Bondholders place much of 
the blame for Germany’s dwindling ex- 
ports on Hitler’s policies. They claim 
that the Nazis are paying the penalty 
for their anti-liberal and anti-Jewish 
measures, which provoked boycotts 
against her goods all over the world. 

As an example of this, they point to 
the meeting in New York City last 
week of the Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi 
League to Champion Human Rights. 

Composed of many well-known per- 
sons, including James W. Gerard, for- 
mer Ambassador to Germany, the 
league demands strict enforcement of 
the United States laws requiring the 
marking of imported goods, so that a 
boycott can be effective. 

Samuel Untermyer, nationally known 
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lawyer, came prepared to convince the 
league that German manufacturers 
were trying to evade the boycott by 
concealing the mark of their goods. 
Among other examples, he displayed 
a statuette of a woman partly cov- 
ered by a crepe paper dress. 

“Now you see,” said Mr. Unter- 
myer, the inevitable orchid in his lapel, 
“the stamp ‘Made in Germany’ is under 
the dress. That is not very nice be- 
cause you have to undress the lady in 
order to determine the country of her 


origin.” 
” 
BANKS: All but 448 Licensed; 
Service Fees Still Debated 


Some idea of the tremendous pres- 
sure under which administration bank- 
ing officials have been working to 
revive the banking system was revealed 
last week. 


LICENSES: J. F, T. O’Conner, Con- 
troller of the Currency, said that “every 
national bank in the United States 
which was unlicensed on Mar. 16, 1933, 
following the banking holiday, has 
been acted upon in some manner” by 
his department. 
~ “Such institutions,” he said, “have 
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either been opened, merged, sold to 
another bank, absorbed by another in- 
stitution, placed in receivership, re- 
ceived approved reorganization plans, 
or received disapproved reorganization 
plans.” 

The number of national banks un- 
licensed and in the hands of conserva- 
tors totaled 1,439 Mar. 16. Seven more 
subsequently fell by the wayside. Mr. 
O’Conner reported that only 448 of 
these institutions remained unlicensed 
at the close of business Dec. 30, 1933, 
and that “more national banks were 
opened in December than in any previ- 
ous month since March.” The number 


was 77 and deposits “unfrozen” totaled 
more than $78,000,000. 
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Harvey Couch, a director of the Re- 
construction Finance Corp., sent a 
graph to President Roosevelt which 
showed that his agency had not neg- 
lected the State banks. From Nov. 9 
to Jan. 1, the RFC poured $248,373,350 
into 3,391 State institutions, none of 
which were members of the Federal 
Reserve System. By purchasing pre- 
ferred stock and capital notes of these 
“outsiders,” the RFC strengthened the 
banks and made many of them eligible 
for deposit insurance. Only 111 appli- 
cations for help were turned down dur- 
ing the period. 


SERVICE CHARGES: Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson, NRA Administrator, had little 
time to spare for bankers last week. He 
gave a scant five minutes to officials 
of the American Bankers Association 
who came to defend their proposed serv- 
ice charges on bank accounts and to 
find out what he wanted them to do. 

The General showed ,them a sheaf of 
protesting telegrams from both bank- 
ers and depositors, and declared that 
he would hold a public hearing on the 
subject Feb. 15. He said the bankers 
could then bring in “anything they want 
to,” and that both their representatives 
and the public would have plenty of op- 
portunity to air their troubles. 

The much-discussed service charges 
were inspired by the bankers’ code, 
which was signed by President Roose- 
velt before it became effective Oct. 16. 

F. M. Law, President of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, asserted that 
“a misconception unfortunately has 
arisen as to the method employed in 
reference to the so-called service 
charges.” 

“These are,” he said, “in effect, cost 
factors, used to arrive at a determina- 
tion as to the status of a customer’s 
relationship with "his bank, and in the 
main they become direct charges only 
when ‘the balance maintained is inade- 
quate.” 

“The bankers of America,” he de- 
clared, “are highly desirous of com- 
pleting the putting into operation of all 
the provisions of the code in a manner 
fair to all concerned.” 


INQUIRY: “Skeletons” Abound 
In Detroit Banking Scrutiny 


The Senate Banking and Currency 
Subcommittee, continuing its investi- 
gation of the Detroit banking collapse 
which precipitated the March banking 
moratorium, spent a busy, skeleton- 
rattling week. 

Evidence centered on several units 
of the Guardian Detroit Union Group, 
Inc., the company which controlled a 
chain of banks scattered throughout 
Michigan. Ferdinand Pecora, persist- 
ent committee counsel, gave Bert K. 
Patterson a lengthy questioning. Mr. 
Patterson (see cover) in 1929 resigned 
as chief bank examiner of the Michigan 
district to become vice president of 
the Guardian organization at a salary 
of $16,000. 

Meanwhile, Senator James Couzens, 
fearless investigator into American 
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ACME 
Robert Lord, Former Detroit Banker, 
Before Senate Committee 


high finance, let it be known that he 
had some personal ideas on banking 
law. Having heard that no less than 
four bank examiners quit their jobs to 
become connected with the Michigan 
banking group, the Michigan Senator 
declared he would sponsor legislation 
that would “make it impossible for a 
national bank examiner to take a job 
with a bank until two years after he 
had resigned as an examiner.” 

The committee counsel dragged few 
admissions of error from the reluctant 
witness, Mr. Patterson, but read into 
the record a series of examiners’ re- 
ports which could hardly have failed to 
indicate to the Controller of the Cur- 
rency that the Detroit banking group 
volcano had long been smoldering be- 
fore it erupted. 

In April, 1929, a field examiner .-crit- 
icized the Detroit National Bank of 
Commerce for making loans of about 
$2,000,000, secured by stock of a hold- 
ing company which had for its only as- 
sets the bank’s own stock. This was 
held to be a “circumvention”’ of the law 
which forbids national banks to lend 
money on their own stocks. Mr. Pat- 
terson, then chief national bank ex- 
aminer of the district, admitted that 
he signed the report of his subordinate 
“as a matter of office routine.” Mr 
Patterson later became an official of 
the Guardian-Detroit group, and the 
bank which had loaned the criticized 
$2,000,000 became one of its units. 

Two years later, in March, 1931, an 
examiner reported that the Guardian 
National Bank had lent money on its 
controlling company’s stock to borrow- 
ers who had bought the stock at “exces- 
sive prices.” The price of theystock had 
dropped considerably, and the examiner 
believed that it would be difficult to 
liquidate the loans because of the “hard 
feelings” of the borrowers. Subse- 
quently this examiner, R. L. Hopkins, 
also joined the banking group. 

In May, 1932, an examiner reported 
that, while the Guardian National’s of- 
ficers had agreed to a $1,200,000 write- 
off, this amount was “only nominal” 
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compared to the losses the bank would 
have to take if it were liquidated. The 
report contained the comment that 
Robert P. Lord, president of the bank 
and head of the group, was “believed 
to be heavily involved and probably in- 
solvent.” The examiner doubted the 
wisdom of letting a financially embar- 
rassed banker pass on loans to others. 

This particular examiner also noted 
that “many” of the employes were in 
debt to the bank, and that their sal- 
aries couldn’t be cut because they would 
then be unable to pay the interest on 
their loans. This arrangement, he said, 
really made the bank pay interest on 
the loans owed by its employes. 

He remarked that the “most seri- 
ous” weak spot of the bank was its 
controlling company—its sole stock- 
holder—which was in no position to 
help but “must derive $800,000 a year 
to keep its (own) head above water.” 

In November, 1932, an examiner cited 
this same bank as having $25,388,682 
in “slow” loans, $18,692,876 in ‘“‘doubt- 
ful” loans, and $542,942 in loans that 
had to be written off as “losses.” The 
committee counsel brought out that the 
doubtful loans “actually exceeded the 
entire capital funds of the bank at that 
time.” 

In spite of these conditions, the in- 
stitution declared a dividend of $150,- 
000 in the fourth, quarter of that year. 


AUTO SHOW: First-Day Crowds 
Make Year’s Outlook Bright 


Automobiles on turn tables; engines 
with glass sides and chrome-plated 
moving parts; automobile chassis turn- 
ing end over end; model automobiles 
riding on a fast-moving and bumpy end- 
less belt to show how springs act; pret- 
ty chorus girls giving away chances on 
a daily free car! The New York Auto- 
mobile Show of 1934 was open. 

When the doors of Grand Central 
Palace swung back last Saturday after- 
noon, four hours after the customary 
opening time; a mob was on hand. 
When they were closed for the night, 
exhibitors of the 250 cars and chassis 
marched to the box office. 

The number who had attended the 
opening, they felt, might offer some 
clue as to what kind of business to ex- 
pect in the eleven and a half months 
to come. Smiles of satisfaction were 
the rule. Rough tabulations showed 
43,000 persons had come to see what 
kind of motor cars the new year had 
for them—9% more than attended the 
banner opening of 1930. 

From indications early this week— 
requests for demonstrations, literature, 
and such—motor manufacturers hope 
that the end of 1934 will see a rise in 
license registration figures. Despite the 
fact that motor production jumped 
43% last year, the total output was 
still 500,000 units less than the number 
of cars that were junked. 

To help stimulate the market, Gen- 
eral Motors has conducted a wide sur- 
vey of the public’s motoring wants. 
More than 200,000 persons checked 
their preferences in wheels, hood styles, 





fender skirts, body lines, and the like. zero. He did not own an automobile. 


With practically all manufacturers 
stressing body lines and speed, the re- 
sults were surprising. 

Dependability was the quality most 
wanted in motor cars, speed the least 
desired. Operating economy was 
deemed second most important, with 
safety, appearance, comfort, ease of 
control, smoothness, low list price, and 
pick-up trailing in order. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Interest in 
Dutch Money Asked in Suit 


Bethlehem Steel Co. had a suit filed 
against it which may have far-reach- 
ing consequences in the financial world. 
Fay Rosenbaum of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
owns one of the company’s 5% gold 
bonds, issued in 1912 and due in 1942. 
Through her attorney, she challenges 
the right of the company to pay the 
Nov. 1 coupon in depreciated Ameri- 
can currency instead of gold Dutch 
guilders. 

Her suit is based on the ground that 
the contract calls for payment in Am- 
sterdam, London, or New York at the 
option of the holder. She contends that 
the company is endeavoring to avoid 
additional cost by arbitrarily insisting 
that bondholders must have an estab- 
lished residence in Holland to collect 
the Dutch money. Because of the com- 
pany’s refusal, she maintains that the 
entire issue is in default, and she de- 
mands $1,574 for her $1,000 bond, its 
guilders value Nov. 1. She also wants 
$39.36 for her $25 coupon. 

Her attorney has written the New 
York Stock Exchange, asking that the 
issue be stricken from the list ‘“‘be- 
cause of the deliberate attempt of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. to evade its just 
obligations.” 

Contrast: Henry Ford may be rich, 
but his brother William is not. He has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy, listing 
liabilities of $412,900 and assets of 
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William Ford, Brother of Henry, 
But Owner of no Automobile 


The 63-year-old William Ford strik- 
ingly resembles his elder brother in ap- 
pearance. He was formerly head of 
the William Ford Tractor Sales Co. of 
suburban Highland Park and served as 
President and Chief of Police of Dear- 
born when that city was a village. He 
was associated with Henry and Edsel 
Ford in developing the Fordson trac- 
tor, but he has had no business con- 
nection with his elder brother for more 
than ten years. 

The trusteeship of his affairs was 
taken over by the Union Guardian 
Trust Co. of Detroit, one of the banks 
involved in the Michigan banking mora- 
torium last Spring. Its affairs are in 
the hands of a State conservator. 

Arrested: Philip H. Philbin Jr., 
youthful stock market operator from 
Pueblo, Col., was arrested last week. 
New York State has been investigating 
the dizzy rise and fall of Atlas Tack 
Corp. stock, listed on the New York 
Exchange. Mr. Philbin obtained con- 
trol of the company and made a profit 
of $600,000 trading in the stock. 

Assistant Attorney General Ambrose 
V. McCall wanted to know about with- 
drawals of $404,400 from the account 
of Philip H. Philbin, Inc., an incorpora- 
tion which Mr. Philbin testified was 
made for tax purposes. Mr. McCall 
said that Mr. Philbin’s vague answers 
were “an insult to the intelligence,” and 
he had him arrested for failure to an- 
swer questions in an investigation. Mr. 
Philbin’s attorney said that the State 
official was “abusing his office,” but a 
magistrate held the young Westerner 
in $500 bail. 

Derailed: News seeped out last week 
that an initial test of a highspeed 
“Comet” type of train in this country 
had been unsuccessful. The two-car 
steel unit was a 480-horse-power light- 
weight motordriven train ordered by 
the Texas & Pacific Railway for a 500- 
mile run from Fort Worth to Texar- 
kana. It was derailed on a test run 
soon after its delivery, and its makers, 
the Budd Manufacturing Co., are now 
making alterations that they hope will 
keep the Comet on the tracks. 

Change: Charles S. McCain, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Chase National Bank of New York, re- 
signed this week to become president of 
the United Light and Power Co. He 
steps from mountain top to mountain 
top—from the country’s largest bank 
to one of the leading public utility 
systems. 

Mr. McCain graduated from Yale in 
1904 and entered the banking field in 
his native State of Arkansas. He en- 
tered the commercial banking business 
in New York City in 1926. 

Barter: Monday night, America 
traded surplus pigs for British whisky. 
After much shrewd bargaining on both 
sides of the Atlantic, the State Depart- 
ment doubled the quota on Great Bri- 
tain’s wines and liquors in return for an 
increase, worth $1,000,000 a year, in 
the British quota on American pork. 
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FOG CAMERA: Device to Aid 
Those in Peril on the Sea 


Workmen last week were busy in- 
stalling on the bridge of the Manhattan 
a new instrument which the liner’s 
skipper, Commodore A. B. Randall, 
dubbed “the greatest invention in the 
aid of navigation since radio.” To 
the casual eye it was but a long, shiny 
duralumin box, mounted on a transit 
tripod. But to the more observant it 
was obviously a camera. 

Using the new infra-red film which 
is able to pick up clear pictures of 
fog-hidden scenes, the camera will de- 
velop a picture in 30 seconds. Thus, 
on “pea-soup” days, Commodore Ran- 
dall will be able to point the camera 
on the course of the ship and each 30 


gives the relative bearing and a com- 
pass gives the true bearing of the pic- 
ture taken. To see what lies ahead in 
any photographed section, the observer 
looks in one end of the camera. Re- 
flected in a 45 degree mirror, he sees 
the image of the negative still in the 
fixative bath. This frame is moved out 
after 30 seconds, the shutter meanwhile 
having clicked on another scene. 

Through a fog made up of moisture 
drops and haze, with the sun shining 
on it, the camera “sees” ten times as 
far as the eye. Through a fog made up 
of moisture, haze, soot, smoke, and dirt 
the camera is only about three times 
as efficient as the eye. But this type 
of fog is very seldom encountered at 
sea. 

A test of the new camera was made 
from a point six miles off the fogbound 





WIDE WORLD 


Fog Camera, Capable of “Seeing” ten Times as Far as the 
Human Eye, and of Developing Its Photos in 30 Seconds 


seconds a new picture will show what 
lies in the fog beyond the reach of his 
or his officers’ eyes. 

Should an iceberg appear on the 
continuous-strip film, he can wheel the 
Manhattan about and avoid it. If the 
fog were so thick that the camera 
could not “see” beyond the 1,000-odd 
feet that the Manhattan would travel 
while the film was being developed, 
he would at least have a valuable 
photographic record of any accident 
to present at an inquiry. 

The camera is the latest invention of 
burly and handsome Capt. Flavel M. 
Williams, who learned the terrors of 
fog while serving twelve years in the 
navy. It represents nine months’ work 
in conjunction with the Naval Research 
Laboratory. Last week, in the austere 
old Gotham Hotel in New York, he told 
of some of its features. 

An azimuth circle atop the camera 


New Jersey coast at Atlantic High- 
lands. The shore was completely ob- 
scured to the eye, but the camera was 
able to make a fine, sharp image in 
30 seconds. 


MICROSCOPE: Secrets of the In- 
finitesimal Near Solution 


Just about the best that scientists 
can hope for in microscopy is an en- 
largement of 4,000 times. Theoretical- 
ly, if one 4,000-power microscope were 
put on top of another 4,000-power in- 
strument, an enlargement of 16,000,- 
000 would result. Practically, nothing 
of the sort happens, the image being so 
blurred and diffused that nothing is 
seen. 

Resentful at this wide barrier that 
keeps the prying eyes of scientists away 
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from the tiniest bits of matter—elec- 
trons, positrons, atoms, and such—re- 
search men have lately been looking 
hopefully toward one of science’s new- 
est branches—electron optics. 

Last week word came from Berlin 
that a radio-trust research man, by us- 
ing the basic principles of the icono- 
scope (Dr. Zworykin’s workable tele- 
vision apparatus), had been able to cre- 
ate a sharply defined enlargement of 
400,000 times. 

The principle used by Dr. Max Knoll, 
a 38-year-old researcher, was much the 
same as that used in the Henroteau 
“2,000-inch” telescope announced last 
fortnight at the Cambridge, Mass., 
meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. In the 
super-microscope, light is reflected from 
the invisible object and passed into a 
cathode-ray tube, where it is converted 
into electrical energy. This tiny cur- 
rent is amplified millions of times, and 
then reconverted into a clearly visible 
image. 


ANTHRAX: As Disease Appears, 
Townsmen Told to “Get Out” 


Sackville, Pa., a tiny, 135-year-old 
textile town looked like a frontier set- 
tlement on the verge of occupation by 
the enemy last week. Through near-by 
marshy and spongy fields tramped men 
dousing the ground with gasoline, then 
firing it. They were trying to destroy 
a deadly germ. In the Sackville wool- 
en mill, carders and sorters had gas 
masks clamped over their faces and 
rubber gloves on their hands to prevent 
possible infection. 

The reason for all this was that a 

disease, old to wool, hair, hide workers, 
and farmers in the marsh regions of the 
south of France, had struck a little 
Pennsylvania town. It was anthrax— 
the animal and human disease for 
which Pasteur, the great French bac- 
teriologist discovered a preventive se- 
rum. 
After one worker had died, his body 
spotted with ugly malignant pustules, 
and several others lay ill, R. H. Sack, 
mill president, issued a ukase, shocking 
to workers born and raised in Sack- 
ville. “Get out,” it ordered residents 
of the 80 company-owned houses. 
While Mr. Sack was explaining that 
his action was to protect the village 
children from infection, Franklin J. 
Butz, principal of the near-by Nether 
Providence Township schools, attacked 
the company’s method of running Sack- 
ville. 

“The village is worse ... than any 
city slum, and breeds disease,” he said. 
“It is my belief the management has 
requested the people to leave so that it 
will not be responsible should anything 
happen to the children...” 

Anthrax, both preventable and cura- 
ble, is a disease known to have existed 
in Biblical times. When driven inside 
the body, only the strongest survive, 
while the weak generally expire in 4 
day or so. When it appears only on the 
outside, treatment is more simple, more 
apt to be efficacious. 
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SAVE-A-LIFE: Group Dissuades 
Thousand Would-Be Suicides 


In the United States each year about 
20,000 discouraged persons put shotgun 
muzzles in their mouths and put their 
toes on the triggers, turn on the gas, 
swallow cyanide, jump out windows, or 
in some other way effect self-destruc- 
tion. According to a report released 
last week, last year’s figure would have 
been higher by 1,000 had it not been 
for the National Save-A-Life League 
in New York. This organization spends 
its time dissuading would-be suicides. 

The Save-A-Life League’s method of 
working is unique. Instead of holding 
nets for persons jumping from win- 
dows, or injecting methylene blue anti- 
dote in cyanide eaters, it relies on its 
own special device: “talking it over.” 
Thousands of prospective self-destroy- 
ers seem to know about the league and 
ask its assistance. 

As many as eight persons a day 





Dr. Henry M. Warren, Founder 
Of a Forum to Combat Suicide 


march into the ornate, paper-flower- 
decorated Madison Avenue offices of 
the League and make the remark that 
has come to be bromidic to the office 
staff: “I am going to commit suicide.” 

Technique for handling them varies. 
Sometimes Dr. Henry M. Warren, 
league founder-president, a retired Bap- 
tist minister, quietly points out that 
self-destruction is an irrevocably seri- 
ous business. Another time he storms 
at a person and calls him a fool. Again, 
a meal-ticket at Bernarr MacFadden’s 
penny restaurant solves the problem, 
or maybe Dr. Warren kneels down and 
prays with the caller. 

One life was saved by the suggestion 
that a sufferer from a nervous break- 
down take up cross-word puzzles. An- 
other time “an automobile salesman 
... Saved himself from suicide by build- 
ing a toy theatre for his daughter... 
he could not disappoint the child.” 


Miss Lona B. Bonnell, Dr. Warren’s 
chief assistant, has probably listened to 
more hard-luck stories than anyone 
else in the world. Doing the bulk of 
the listening or interviewing she al- 
ways lets “them talk it out.” 

“They feel,” she says, “that they can 
talk to a stranger where they would 


hesitate . . . to discuss what is bother- 
ing them with relatives. Their prob- 
lems ... have grown... We help 


them in other ways too, but our main 
concern is spiritual...” When fak- 
ers, whom she has learned to spot, come 
in demanding money, she makes short 
work of them. 

Many queer incidents come to the 
league’s attention. On one occasion, a 
man, hearing that his friend was going 
to commit suicide, quickly dispatched 
a policeman. The bluecoat entered the 
apartment and found the patient with 
a pistol at his temple. The patrolman 
whipped out his service revolver and 
shouted: “Drop that gun or I’ll shoot.” 
The man dropped the gun, forgot his 
troubles, and was reclaimed. 

The league idea was born in 1906 
when, from his New York pulpit, Dr. 
Warren intoned: “I wish that all who 
believe death is the only solution for 
their problems would give me a chance 
to prove them wrong.” Next day twelve 
people arrived to give him the chance. 

The league was formed with his own 
and contributed funds, and work 
started. Since then he believes the or- 
ganization has saved 30,000 lives. The 
league is strictly non-sectarian. Many 
names of prospective clients are ob- 
tained from police records of attempted 
suicides (a felony in many States). 


BIBLES: Publishers of World’s 
Best Seller Hold Centennial 


The records of the dizziest best 
sellers fade into insignificance com- 
pared with that of the world’s most 
popular book—the Bible. 

Its prodigious circulation throughout 
the entire world was brought vividly 
to the fore last week at a dinner of the 
American Bible Society in New York 
City. The dinner commemorated the 
labors of the society during’ the last 
century in distributing 70,000,000 vol- 
umes of the Scriptures to as many re- 
ceptive Chinese. 

J. Frederick Talcott, president of the 
society, presided, and Dr. John R. Mott, 
vice president and eloquent leader of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
was toastmaster. The printing and 
distribution of the Chinese Bibles alone, 
it was brought out, cost $2,897,383. 

But these impressive figures repre- 
sent only part of the enormous work 
which the American Bible Society has 
performed since its founding in 1816. 
The society has put into circulation the 
staggering number of 246,000,000 Bi- 
bles, and complete version in 173 lan- 
guages, and portions in 763 additional 
dialects. So unflagging is this labor of 
love (the volumes are sold for a nomi- 
nal sum) that every five weeks some 
part of the Bible appears in a new 
tongue. 








ONLY WILLIAMS 
CAN PUT INA 
SHAVING CREAM 


Fine materials alone don’t make a 
truly fine shaving cream. Another 
ingredient is needed that only Wil- 
liams can supply: highly special- 
ized experience. Williams has 
studied men’s beards and skins 
for nearly a century. 

The moment you mask your face 
in this smooth, stay-moist lather 
you'll realize the difference these 
years of “know how” make. And 
as your razor skims through your 
quickly softened beard you'll 
promise yourself that hereafter 
nothing but Williams will do! 
It’s economical too! A very little 
of it gives you an excellent shave. 


@ JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS 
OF MEN WHO USE 


Williams 


THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury,Conn., U.S.A. 
LaSalle, Montreal, Canada 
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+» ANNOUNCING 


THE SECOND BOUND VOLUME 


TEAR OFF COUPON 


OF NEWS-WEEK 


EXPERTLY INDEXED 







s HE SECOND bound volume of NEws- 
lS fy Week—August 4th to Dec. 30th, in 
OG handsome red cloth covers is in course 
of preparation for its place beside your first vol- 
ume. The new edition completes, with the first, 
the important events that week by. week the 
world witnessed in 1933. 








In future years you may turn back these pages 
of NEWS-WEEK and view in retrospe¢ the 
most cataclysmic days in economies and politics 
that the world has ever seen. You will find an 
intimate review of the parade of nations—the 
world’s current history made permanent in these 
unusual books. 


The second volume, like the first, expertly 
indexed* by a trained librarian, contains more 
than 1200 striking news photographs, 1800 col- 
umns of sparkling, swift-moving news text, 100 
personality sketches of people who took part in 
1933 history. 


*Index may be purchased separately for 75c. 


Now is the time to reserve your second volume, to add to the 
complete set of these informal, human, vivid histories. 


* * 


NUWS-WEEK 


Volume II, August 4th to December 
30th, will be ready January 31st. 


$2.50 to Subscribers—$3.50 to others. 


NEWS-WEEK, Inc. 


Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y, 


Name. 





Gentlemen: Send me C. O. D. bound Vol- 
ume i, (22 issues) NEWS-WEEK, Indexed 


tand that delivery will be Address 
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FOURTH ESTATE 





NEWSPAPERS: Capital Gossips 
Score 22 Recent News Beats 


United Features, an offspring of the 
United Press, had a gloating adver- 
tisement in Editor and Publisher last 
week, boasting of newspaper beats by 
its two white-haired boys, Robert S. 
Allen and Drew Pearson, Washington 
gossip columnists. 

The syndicated feature, Merry-Go- 
Round, now used by 225 newspapers, 
was able to score 22 definite news 
beats. The greatest in point of time 
occurred when the Merry-Go-Round 
forecast the resignation of Dr. James 
M. Doran, Commissioner of Industria] 
Alcohol. The forecast came Oct. 20 and 
the official announcement Dec. 12. 

Raymond Moley’s resignation was 
predicted 37 days before Aug. 27, and 
the Treasury split over the gold-buying 
policy was announced three weeks be- 
fore it came into full light Nov. 27. 

Nazis: After reviewing the press of 
the world, Adolph Hitler’s Institute 
for Germans Abroad last week an- 
nounced its list of approved news- 
papers. In the United States the insti- 
tute felt that it could find only five 
papers which treated Germany’s one 
political party fairly. 

In Chicago, Patterson and McCorm- 
ick’s big Tribune and Hearst’s Herald 
and Examiner were considered unbi- 
ased. In Cleveland, The News and 
Scripps-Howard’s Press got official 
approval. In Denver, another Scripps- 
Howard paper, The Rocky Mountain 
News, was found suitable for United 
States Nazis to read. 

The report concluded with a blunt 
admonition: “In the future, German 
firms and Germans must strictly avoid 
using foreign anti-German jingo papers 
for advertising purposes.” 

Curtis-Martin: “Because of the death 
of Mr. Curtis it has been necessary to 
effect a complete separation between 
the Curtis interests and the Martin in- 
terests.” This terse announcement in 
Philadelphia last week by Curtis Bok, 
grandson of the late Cyrus H. K. Cur- 
tis, spelled the long-predicted end of the 
powerful magazine-newspaper hook-up. 

Once charter changes were completed 
in Harrisburg, the Curtis estate held 
such vastly valuable properties as The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Country 
Gentleman, and The Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, in one neat little bundle. On the 
other side, in a not-so-neat bundle, were 
the three Philadelphia newspapers of 
John C. Martin, husband of Mr. Curtis’s 
stepdaughter. 

The shift was made “to correct the 
impression ... of any affiliation of these 
corporations.” The result, long fore- 
seen by competent observers, is that 
the newspapers will have to stand on 
their own legs. While Mr. Curtis was 
alive this was not necessary, as he was 
always ready to dig into his ample till 
to pay any deficit. The Bok heirs have 
been less ready to do this. 
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UPHELD: Minnesota’s Mortgage 
Moratorium Is Ruled Valid 


A straw in the wind last week indi- 
cated that the Supreme Court breeze is 
at present blowing in the New Deal’s 
favor. 

Handing down a five-four decision, 
the court upheld a Minnesota moratori- 
um statute, the first piece of “emer- 
gency” legislation upon which it has 
been called to decide. The decision 
showed Chief Justice Hughes and Jus- 
tice Stone—the Supreme Court’s un- 
predictables—were lining up with the 
progressives, Justices Brandeis, Cardo- 
zo, and Roberts, against the conserva- 
tives, Justice van Devanter, McRey- 
nolds, Sutherland, and Butler. 

It also made of John H. Blaisdell 
(who otherwise might have lived, lost 
his home, and died, comparatively un- 
known) a possible Dred Scott of the 
New Deal. 

For it was John Blaisdell who mort- 
gaged his Minneapolis home in 1926, 
then saw the mortgage foreclosed and 
the home sold May 2, 1932. If he 
wanted it back, his contract gave him 
only one year to redeem it. But Apr. 
18, 1933—two weeks before the period 
of redemption expired—Minnesota 
passed its mortgage moratorium law. 
It permitted the courts to extend re- 
demption periods up to May 1, 1935. 
John Blaisdell asked an extension of 
the lower court, was denied, and ap- 
pealed to the State Supreme Court. It 
reversed the lower court and ordered 
it to grant his plea. So then the mort- 
gage company, Home Building and Loan 
Association, appealed through the State 
courts and finally to the United States 
Supreme Court, which heard argument 
last November. 

John Blaisdell’s lawyers emphasized 
the emergency existing when the law 
was passed. The mortgage company 
was presenting its case when Justice 
Brandeis leaned over the Supreme 
Court desk. 

“The situation has led the Federal 
Government to do what it has never 
done before. The universality and 
magnitude of the situation must be 
considered. What do you say to that?” 
he asked lawyers for the mortgage 
company. 

“There is no emergency,” they re- 
plied, “which will suspend the limita- 
tions of the Federal Constitution.” 
They said the Minnesota statute gov- 
erning the case was unconstitutional 
because it impaired a contract, de- 
prived the company of property with- 
out due process of law, and did not 
operate equally upon all. 

But after more than a month’s delib- 
eration, the Supreme Court denied all 
the mortgage company’s contentions 


and decided that the Constitution had 


not been violated. 

“Emergency,” said Chief Justice 
Hughes this Monday, reading the opin- 
ion he had written, “does not create 
power, but emergency may create oc- 
casion for the exercise of power which 
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exists.” That power was the “reserved 
power of the State to protect the vital 
interests of the community.” 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Test of Blood 
Used as Paternity Evidence 


For the first time in New York legal 
history, the Landsteiner blood test was 
recognized as evidence in determining 
paternity. Supreme Court Justice Meier 
Steinbrink, sitting in Brooklyn court, 
ordered it given to Miss Betty Beuschel, 
her 2-year-old child, and Jacob Mano- 
witz, whom Miss Beuschel is suing for 
damages, asserting he is the father of 
her child. 

Devised some years ago by Dr. Karl 
Landsteiner of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, the test is based on the theory 
that there are four different kinds of 
blood, and a child must normally in- 
herit the types of its parents. It was 
one of the research achievements for 
which Dr. Landsteiner was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for medicine in 1930. 

Dismissed: By the District of Colum- 
bia Supreme Court, a suit for $2,300,- 
000 damages brought by margarine 
manufacturers against Andrew W. 
Mellon and Ogden L. Mills, former Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury. The margar- 
ine men claimed their business was 
ruined to that amount by a Treasury 
order of 1928 which imposed a 10-cent 
tax on each pound of margarine. 

Justice Jesse C. Adkins decided that 
“all the acts of the defendants, Mellon 
and Mills, complained of in this case 
were acts requiring the exercise of 
judgment and discretion” by officers in 
performance of their duty. Under such 
circumstances, Messrs. Mellon and 
Mills cannot be sued. 

Affirmed: By Chief Judge Samuel K. 
Dennis of Baltimore City Court, the 
action of the Maryland State Board of 
Motion Picture Censors in barring the 
public showing of “Elysia,” a nudist 
movie. At the Board of Censors’ offices 
Judge Dennis and attaches saw a show- 
ing of the film, which the producers 
claimed has educational value. Then 
the judge decided that “the parts of the 
picture which are supposed to make an 
appeal to the public, as I see them, are 
an exposure of what I will call, for 
want of a better word, ‘raw beef,’ with- 
out any artistic or scientific merit.” 


Requested: Of the Oklahoma State | 


Board of Affairs, by Sam Brown, ward- 
en of the State prison, that twenty 
habitual criminals about to be released 
from prison be sterilized. Oklahoma’s 
sterilization statute originally applied 
only to the insane. Upheld by the State 
Supreme Court, it has been invoked 
against only one person. Last year it 
was amended to provide that third-term 
criminals might also be sterilized when 
their sentences ended. Despite a test 
case of the amended law, pending be- 
fore the Supreme Court, the Board of 
Affairs considered granting immediate 
permission for this first sterilization on 
a large scale in the United States. 
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FLORIDA 


CUBA--SOUTH 
From ice and blizzards to tumbling 
surf and green fairways—to the 


EMPIRE OF SUNSHINE 


where you may fish, swim, ride, play tennis, en- 
joy the races and dance in. tropical moonlight. 
Motoring is fine; So—Take your auto. 
It, too, can ride on a railroad ticket 
RAILROAD FARES ARE LOWER — 
STANDARDS OF SERVICE HIGHER 
FOUR FAMOUS TRAINS assure a clean ride 
on a Double Track Rock Ballasted railroad; pro- 
tected by automatic train control and signals. 


MORNING—AFTERNOON—EVENING 
DEPARTURES FROM NEW YORK 
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Background 
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of the news that is 


changing the world 




















PLAY IN THE SUNSHINE 
CAt Sunny 


PICK UP and pack up 
> and hit the sunshine trail 
i to the bright spot on 
Florida’s Gulf coast-— 
St. Petersburg. Here 
happy folks in summer 
dress are playing ou*- 
doors under sunny skies. 
Golf courses are green, 
fish are biting, flowers are in bloom and the 
mockingbirds are singing. Why linger longer 
in the cold when it’s so easy to come to the 
Sunshine City. Mail the coupon. 







A. H. Deaderick, Secretary, 
ce, St. ‘pemmaans Florida. 


Bo send new booklet. 





Name 





Address 
SUNSHINE 





THE CITY 
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PLANES AND PILOTS: Woman 
Crashes in Wild Ride on Ice 


The darkest moment in last week’s 
aviation was experienced by Mrs. R. J. 
Hutchinson. Inveigled by a Huntsville, 
Ont., pilot to take a ride in his cabin 
plane, she walked over the river ice and 
climbed in. 

While she was comfortably adjusting 
herself for the great thrill, the pilot 
grasped the propeller and gave it a 
powerful yank. Roaring into action 
the motor lifted the plane and Mrs. 
Hutchinson off the ground while the 
pilot stood back in amazement. 

She clung frantically to her seat 
while the plane hopped and skipped 
over the ice and finally crashed into a 
tree on the river bank. She was unin- 
jured. 

Round Trip: Shortly after midnight 
one day last week Dean W. Burford, 
(see cover), veteran Transcontinental 
& Western Air mail pilot who “bailed 
out” over the Alleghanies three weeks 
ago when he felt wing ice dragging his 
plane to the earth, climbed into his 
Northrop plane at Newark Airport. In- 
side the mail compartment were 300 
pounds of mail bound for Pittsburgh and 
Columbus. Ahead was the worst con- 
ceivablk weather—rain, sleet, fog. 

Somewhere in the neighborhood of 
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Ready for Mass Flight From San Francisco to Hawaii 


Philadelphia he was “just plain dis- 
gusted’”’ when he lost the radio beacon 
he was riding. He was also worried by 
ice which was beginning to form on the 
wings at an alarming rate. So he 
turned to try and pick up the beacon 
that would lead him back to Newark. 

After flying completely blind for 
some time, unable to pick up the iden- 
tifying series of dots and dashes which 
would guide him home, he heard in- 
credible sounds in his earphones—the 
dash and two dots of Boston. But at 
least he had a beacon to ride. 





Sail to 


CALIFORNIA 


on a famous Round the World 
or Trans-Pacific Liner 














Cruise through the Panama Canal to California. Sail any Thursday from New York 
on a luxurious President Liner. One that brings the superb thrill of real world-travel 
to this speedy intercoastal trip. . . Spend two glorious weeks with entertaining 
people from the world’s most fascinating places. Visit Havana and the gay foreign 
cities that edge the Canal. Stopover if you please, continue on the next or a later 
President Liner. First Class from $165. See your own agent or any of our offices. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles , . . and other principal cities. 
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When he finally bumped down on the 
Newark field he had been out four hours 
and a half. To newspaper men he calm- 
ly observed: “There was nothing to do 
but keep cruising.” 

Renamed: Allen H. Loughhead, build- 
er of the famous Lockheed racing and 
commercial planes, last week marched 
into Superior Court, Los Angeles. He 
complained to the judge that “people 
keep calling me Log-head” and that he 
didn’t like it. 

The judge poured oil on his troubles 
by handing down permission for the 
manufacturer to rename himself Allen 
H. Lockheed—a name few could mis- 
pronounce. 

War Game: Only in fairy tales and 
war games can a “destroyed” piece of 
aircraft take to the air again. Although 
“shot down” three times in past war 
games, the U. S. S. Macon, world’s 
largest dirigible, last week again 
pointed its silver snout westward to join 
the Pacific fleet in more maneuvers. 
This time Commander Dresel was 
warned to keep his eyes open for su- 
perior forces. 

The Macon on one occasion was pep- 
pered into the sea by theoretical bullets 
from naval planes. Twice it barged 
down through the clouds to make a 
choice target for destroyer guns. 

Mass Flight: Early this week six big 
naval seaplanes, lashed to white buoys, 
rode the gentle swells of Paradise Cove, 
near San Francisco. They comprised 
the VP-IOF Naval Squadron and had 
flown from Norfolk to California by 
way of the Canal Zone (see cover). 

If no plans go awry they hope, some- 
time this week, to make the longest 
formation flight in history—the dan- 
gerous 2,100-mile water jump to Pear! 
Harbor, near Honolulu. Five men will 
ride in each cabin on the 24-hour trip. 

As a precaution against possible mis- 
hap, the navy has stationed seven de- 
stroyers at intervals along the route 0! 
the proposed flight. 

Bomb: Hot on the heels of the crash 
of a transport plane usually come 
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bizarre charges that the craft was des- 
troyed by a time bomb. Such was the 
case last Summer when an Imperial 
Airways plane rocketed to earth near 
Dixmude, Belgium. Such also was the 
case three months ago after seven peo- 
ple rode to their deaths in a United 
transport, near Chesterton, Ind. 

Last week, when the Department of 
Justice finished its investigation of the 
Indiana crash, it was announced that 
Secret Service men believed the in- 
dubitable cause was a bomb left in the 
plane by someone afraid of being de- 
tected with incriminating evidence. 
Knuy..ug the gangsters’ flair for rushing 
wn.o town in a plane, doing a “job” and 
flying away, the report inferentially 
blamed them. 


« 
SOUTHERN CROSS: France and 


Germany In Sea Service Race 


Germany and France, bent on in- 
tensive cultivation of the lush fields of 
South American commerce, have been 
racing neck and neck to get the first 
South Atlantic air service established. 

Three months ago Germany seemed 
to be the sure winner when it stationed 
a tubby old ship, the Westfalen, in the 
middle of the South Atlantic as a re- 
fueling station for Lufthansa planes. It 
appeared to be getting a tighter and 
tighter hold on its lead as German 
planes flew back and forth on test runs 
over the 1,900-mile water jump. 

Then, last week a great French 
four-motored seaplane, the Southern 
Cross, roared out of Berre, near Mar- 
seilles on the Mediterranean. The four 
650-horsepower engines dragged the 
great 23-ton hulk 2,666 miles south 
to St. Louis, Senegal, without stop- 
ping, a new seaplane distance record. 

There it paused for checking and re- 
fueling, then headed Southwest to Na- 
tal, Brazil. Instead of stopping in mid- 
ocean for fuel, the Southern Cross kept 
its nose in the warm air over the South 
Atlantic. Eighteen hours after leav- 
ing Saint Louis it hovered over the 
sluggish Potengy River in Natal. 
Seventeen minutes later its big pon- 
toons splashed in the water. 

The plane’s 42-air-hour flight from 
France was not in itself spectacular. 
The time was slow (about 110 miles 
per hour), and many airplane wings 
before the Southern Cross’s had soared 
over the well-beaten track. But the 
flight centered attention on the immi- 
hence of regular trans-oceanic service. 

France has a sister ship of the 
Southern Cross, the Arc-En-Ciel (Rain- 
bow) ready for immediate service. 
Still another, the Santos Dumont, 
named for Brazil’s great pioneer air 
hero, is going through final tests. 
With these three in commission, a 
weekly plane will leave France for 
Rio_the trip taking somewhere in the 
neighborhood of three days. France’s 
Single great aviation company, Air 
France, hopes to be clearing planes on 
this trip in March. 

The German Lufthansa has yet to an- 
nounce when its planes will go into 
regular mail service. 
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EDUCATION NOTES: Federal 
Aid for Minnesota Students 


As the Winter térm opened last Mon- 
day, Minnesota sent 1,500 impoverished 
students to college. To pay their ex- 
penses the State is using $120,000 
granted by the Federal Relief Adminis- 
tration and $70,000 set aside by Gov. 
Floyd B. Olson. These funds, intended 
for tuition and support, are being dis- 
tributed in the form of salaries not ex- 
ceeding $25 a week 

In return for the money, the students 
work on various civic projects for at 
least ten hours each week. The Na- 
tional Guard is arranging for housing 
and feeding the new undergraduates. 
About 460 of them are enrolled at the 
University of Minnesota; 100 are reg- 
istered at the State’s three agricultural 
schools; 1,000 others are to attend vari- 
ous other colleges. 

Resignation: Because of ill health, 
Dr. Harold S. Boardman resigned the 
presidency of the University of Maine, 
home of “The Stein Song.” Dr. Board- 
man has been connected with the New 
England college for almost 40 years 
and became its president in 1926, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Clarence Cook Little who 
became head of the University of Mich- 
igan. Accepted last week by the trus- 
tees, Dr. Boardman’s resignation be- 
comes effective with the close of the 
academic year. His successor has not 
yet been chosen. 

Art: Needy artists, given employ- 
ment by use of Civil Works Adminis- 
tration funds, will be hired to decorate 
Detroit’s public schools. But the art- 
ists may not depict gnomes, Mother 
Goose characters, nor Lewis Carroll's 
creatures, the Detroit Board of Educa- 
tion decided last week. 

“We can get along without Cheshire 
cats and Tweedledums and Tweedle- 
dees,” said Mrs. Laura F. Osborn, voic- 
ing the board’s opinion. “Grotesque 
pictures have no place in the schools. 
The only effect they will have will be 
to send the children screaming to their 
mothers or give them nightmares.” 

Following this pronouncement, the 
board approved a series of panels which 
will show how various instruments in 
symphony orchestras had their origins. 

Ohio State: The compulsory military 
training issue, which has _ bothered 
many colleges for sometime and Ohio 
State University for 60 years, resulted 
last week in the expulsion of five Ohio 
State students who had “conscientious 
objections.” A special committee heard 
31 objectors, excused 15 from drill on 
condition that they take political science 
and physical education courses, and re- 
fused to excuse the other 16. 

Five of the latter wrote President 
George W. Rightmire that they would 
not take the training under any cir- 
cumstances. Dr. Rightmire replied that 
“there is only one other probable course 
—dismissal.” The expelled five there- 
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“ANNIE DOESN'T 
LIVE HERE ANY MORE” 


Annie used to live on every rail- 
road. She was synonymous with every- 
thing passengers kicked about. She 
roasted ’em in summer and steam-cooked 
em in winter. She kept the windows 
open and peppered ’em with dirt. Her 
meals rhymed with frowzy and the 
prices rhymed with why. Everybody 
was “fed up” with her. So, inthe parlance 
of the railroad, we “canned” Annie, 
and established the Finest Fleet of 
Air-Conditioned Trains in the World. 
So, “Annie doesn’t live here any more.” 


The Finest Fleet of Trains 
in the World 


THE 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


THE 


SPORTSMAN 
THE F. F. Vv. 


All Genuinely Air-Conditioned 
Serving 
Washington: Philadelphia- NewYork 
Cincinnati - Lexington - Louisville 
Chicago: Detroit - Toledo- Cleveland 
St. Louis - Indianapolis - Columbus 
Richmond - Norfolk . Newport News 
White Sulphur Springs - Hot Springs 


The ticket agent of any railroad can 
route you on the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Insist upon it! 


ANYMORE” COURTESY IRVING BERLIN INC. 
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IF YOU OWN ANY 
of These STOCKS 


Col. Gas & Elec. Loew’s 








Sears-Roebuck Goodyear 
Borg-Warner North Amer. 
Bendix Johns-Manville 
Amer. Radiator Kennecott 
DuPont Gen’! Motors 
You Should Have 


A . current UNITED OPINION Bulletin 
summarizing definite market advices of lead- 
ing financial authorities. 

Send for Bulletin N. W. 4 Free 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury =~ re Boston, Mass. — 
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News-Week 


is an accurate 











audit of what’s 


going on 





~~) GENERAL 
YY MILLS, we 


Common Stock Dividend 


January 2, 1934. 
Directors of General Mills, Inc., announced 
today declaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of $ .75 per share upon common 
stock of the company, payable Feb. Ist, 
1934, to all common stockholders of record 
at the close of business Jan. 15th, 1934. 
Checks will be mailed. Transfer books will 


not be closed. 
(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 
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and with Columbus ministers to start a 
campaign inducing the Ohio Legislature 
to make military training optional at 
Ohio State, a land-grant college. 

Tent School: Children in two Ameri- 
can cities are going to schools held un- 
der canvas. In Los Angeles the Board 
of Education last week condemned 275 
schools as having been made unsafe by 
last Spring’s earthquake. Pending a 
bond issue to raise funds for repairing 
or replacing the unsatisfactory struc- 
tures, the board ordered the purchase 
of 2,000 tents. These are to be equip- 
ped with electric lights, heating sys- 
tems, and wooden floors, and will pro- 
vide offices for teachers as well as 
classrooms for 303,000 pupils. 

Miami, Fla., also decided to buy 
tent schools last week. Its decision, 
however, was prompted by the need for 
additional schools and a lack of money 
to pay for building them. 

Chicago: The Chicago school board 
held its meeting last week and con- 
sidered several subjects. It assured a 
delegation of mothers that kindergar- 
tens were not going to be abandoned, 
and it denounced all persons who 
spread this “cunning propaganda.” 

Despite changes of heart in the last 
few months, the board finally decided to 
request the State Legislature to appro- 
priate liquor revenues for school pur- 
poses. Then, on the suggestion of Mrs. 
W. S. Hefferan, it amended its resolu- 
tion to read “beverage” revenues. Fi- 
nally, it heard James B. McCahey, pres- 
ident of the board, announce immediate 
distribution of tax warrants to pay Chi- 
cago teachers for services rendered dur- 
ing the latter half of April, 1933. 


Recovery: When business is good, 
Princeton University freshmen are 
good athletes: when business slumps, 
so does the entering class’s athletic 
ability. This is the conclusion of a re- 
port, published last week, which records 
the results of physical-education tests 
given the last ten freshman classes. 

In 1925, when business was not going 
too well, only 48.8% of the first year 
men got a grade of A in these tests. 
In 1929, when business was climbing 
to dizzy heights, 71.8% of the entering 
class got A’s. Then, in the following 
year, when business declined severely, 
so did the number of Grade A athletes 
—to 64%. This fall, with the NRA in 
effect, the freshmen staged a “recovery 
act,” and the percentage of students 
rating A in the tests rallied to a new 
peak of 72.7% of the class. 

To get an A grade, freshmen have to 
equal or surpass certain standards of 
achievement in broad-jumping, fence 
climbing, baseball throwing, running, 
and swimming. Although a large per- 
centage of the class easily passes the 
swimming test, the number varies, also 
following the ragged peaks and valleys 
in business charts. 

Freshinen find the fence climbing ex- 
tremely difficult. They are required to 
climb over a ten-foot barrier of smooth- 
ly polished boards in three and one-half 
seconds. Most men fail on this test. 





ART: Hell in Modern America 
In Art Young’s One-Man Show 


Heli has long been a favorite subject 
with Art Young, the cartoonist who 
once stood trial for having drawn a pic- 
ture. He has been sketching nether- 
world scenes since childhood. The the- 
sis of his latest book of drawings, “Art 
Young’s Inferno,” is that hell and mod- 
ern America are one and the same place. 
It is published at the moment when he 
is holding his first one-man show at 
the Delphic Studios in New York. 

While a few of the new “Inferno” 
drawings are included in the current 
exhibition, most of the show consists of 
portraits and cartoons of this world 
that have appeared in national maga- 
zines. They furnish a graphic outline 
of the artist’s career from 1910. 

His greatest prominence came when 
he was indicted as the author of ram- 
pant cartoons against war, published 
in The Masses during 1917 and 1918. 
The charges against him included ‘“con- 
spiracy” and “interfering with enlist- 
ment.” The editors of The Masses, Max 
Eastman and Floyd Dell, were also in- 
dicted and brought to trial. Only one 
juror held out for acquittal, but he was 
adamant, and a mistrial was declared. 

A second indictment added John Reed 
to the list, the radical reporter who died 
in Russia and was buried by the Soviet 
with honors in the Kremlin wall. Dur- 
ing one long afternoon in court, when 
the proceedings became technical, Art 
Young fell asleep. 

The prosecution produced as evidence 
against Art Young the cartoon entitled 
“Having Their Fling,” which is included 
in the current exhibition. It shows an 
editor, a capitalist, a politician, and a 
minister dancing to the tune of a band 
playing on cannon, guns, and bombs 
with the devil conducting. 

When he was asked by the State’s at- 
torney if he believed in the class strug- 
gle, Art Young replied: ‘Do you believe 
in measles?” The jury was deadlocked 
a second time, and the case was 
dropped. 

Some of his drawings have achieved 
world-wide recognition. One shows a 
small boy leaving a tenement at night, 
and saying to his sister: “Gee! Annie, 
look at the stars, thick as bed-bugs!” 
Another famous caption: “There you 
go! You're tired! Here I be a-standin’ 
over a hot stove all day, an’ you workin’ 
in a nice cool sewer!” 

Self portraits appear unexpectedly 
in many of his cartoons—a round, wor- 
ried, good-natured caricature, said to 
look like a composite of P. T. Barnum, 
Tom Wise the actor, and a Rembrandt 
burgomaster. 

Art Young was born on a farm in 
Monroe, Wis. Sixty-six years later he 
is “against civilization,” and in accord 
with “every ism, creed, thesis, or scien- 
tific experiment that gives a reasonable 
hope of improving . . . human beings in 
the mass.” 

When he was a child he pored over 
a copy of Dante’s “Inferno,” illustrated 
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by Dore, and became obsessed with the 
idea of “Hell Up to Date’’—the title of 
his first book. His new “Inferno” is 
filled with naked devils and insect de- 
mons torturing the damned, who are 
forever rushing for crowded subways, 
playing for the radio to advertise the 
hell corporations, or writhing on the 
shores of Lethe—‘“the River of Alcohol, 
Cocaine, and Forgetfulness.” 


McCORMICK SALE: Napoleon’s Gift 
To Sister Brings More Than $57,000 


Napoleon’s wedding present to his 
sister Pauline at the time of her mar- 
riage to Prince Camillo Borghese in 
1803, sold for more than $57,000 at the 
public auction of the Edith Rockefeller 
McCormick estate, held in New York 
last week. 

The wedding present was a gilded sil- 
ver service of 1,600 pieces, bearing on 
each piece the Borghese arms and the 
imperial French crown used by Napo- 
leon. Two gilded, four-light candela- 
bra in the set went to a Paris agent 
for $1,400. Bidding ran wild when 
great, silver wine coolers were put on 
the block. One pair sold for $900. 

The silver was divided into 147 small 
lots, and sold to private buyers, many 
of whom used “buying names” to con- 
ceal their identity. Mrs. McCormick’s 
daughter, Muriel Hubbard, made one 
vain attempt to keep the service intact 
with a bid of $20,000. 

The catalogue of the auction listed 
more than 1,000 art treasures. Italian 
lace banquet cloths dating from the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries were 
included. One cloth brought $4,000. A 
coverlet of coraline Venetian lace with 
scrolls and flowers of point de Milan 
sold for $3,300. 

When the late Mrs. McCormick’s dia- 
mond necklace and breastplate were 
put up, a black velvet shrine was 
brought forward, with a light in its 
dome that drew fire from 1,801 dia- 
monds in the 40-inch chain. It was 
knocked down to an unknown bidder 
for $15,000. 

At the close of the auction, $330,617 
had been realized. When the Chicago 
auction opens next week in the late 
Mrs. McCormick’s “Gold Coast” man- 
sion, a $10 admission fee will be col- 
lected to avoid overcrowding. 


HARVARD IVORY: University Receives 
From Samaria 20 Carved Art Objects 


For three years now, archaeologists 
from England, Palestine, and the 
United States have been raking through 
the dust of Israel’s ancient capital, 
Samaria. They have been particularly 
fascinated by the eight-acre palace of 
King Ahab and his painted Queen Jeze- 
bel of notorious Tyre, where skulldug- 
gery of the worst sort was in full 
swing 2,785 years ago. 

Last week Harvard University re- 
ceived from Samaria, and promptly put 
on exhibition at the Fogg Art Museum, 
twenty fragments of carved ivory that 
fully reflect the glory that was once the 
biblical Ahab’s. Included in the beauti- 
ful collection are sculptures, plaques in 
bas-relief, and ornate “pierced work.” 
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SCREEN: Excellent Cast and 
Filming in “By Candlelight” 


Hollywood can be deft, charming, and 
urbane in a “Continental” comedy. That 
is, if James Whale directs. This is 
proven in “By Candlelight” (Univer- 
sal). 

In the stage version a few years back, 
“By Candlelight” successfully present- 
ed the light comedy theme of the prince 
and his butler changing places. Here 
in America it had the advantage of 
performances by Gertrude Lawrence, 
Leslie Howard, and Reginald Owen. In 
London the cast included Yvonne Ar- 
naud, Ronald Squire, and Robert Lor- 
raine. 

Mr. Whale selected Elissa Landi, 
Paul Lukas, and Nils Asther for the 
leading roles. They emerge triumphant. 
“By Candlelight” is still the lightest of 
comedies, but the brilliant young im- 
ported English director has filled it with 
so many delightful camera touches that 
the burden of keeping it going is not 
left entirely to the players. 

To indicate the passage of time and 
the progress of a flirtation, Mr. Whale 
shows a brandy bottle emptying, and 
the sound of increasingly amorous 
sighs and giggles is heard. When the 
prince reaches a certain point in each 
love affair, he plays “I Kiss Your Hand, 
Madame” on the piano. The butler 
pulls a fuse in the pantry, the master 
kisses the lady, and the butler enters 
after a discreet interval with lighted 
candles. The rest is easy. When the 





BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 


=F. Ct. MT. PF. 


Jan. 13. WN. Y. Phil- 
harmonic Children’s 
concert. COLUMBIA 


“The New Deal and 
Public Works.” NBC 


BostonSymphony Or- 
chestra. NBC—W4JZ 
Jan, 14. N. Y. Phil- 
harmonic. COLUM- 


Rochester 
NBC 


Jan. 16. 
Philharmonic. 


3.00 1.00 


Winston Churchill, 


from London. NBC 
—WEAF, COLUM- 


Jan, 17. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, Mrs. Cor- 
beth Ashby of Lon- 
don. NBC—W4JZ... 


Jan. 19. Music Ap- 
preciation Hour. 
NBC—WEAF, WJZ 
Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. COLUMBIA... 
Jane Addams. NBC 
—WJIZ 
Jan. 18. 
Philharmonic. 


10.30 8.30 


11.00 9.00 


2.30 12.30 


7.45 5.45 


Rochester 
NBC 


3.15 1.15 12.15 


Gen. Hugh S. John- 


son. NBC—W4JZ .. 10.00 9.00 8.00 17.00 


*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 


and Pacific Standard Time. 





+ art A A ar 


Every Shortcut and Special Method 
in the ’ 


WHOLE FIELD 


of 
MATHEMATICS 


Now in ONE 
Handy Volume! 


For the first time you can have this wealth of practical 
mathematical information, covering every trade and 
business, condensed into one handy book for quick ref- 
erence. This volume puts right at your finger tips 
instant facts and formulas for making every {ind of 
mathematical calculation. From hundreds of different 
sources, this priceless information has been gathered 
together, boiled down into brief, simple language, 
and applied to actual problems. Every man in business, 
every man in the mechanical trades, every man who 
ever uses a tool or has to make calculations or estimates 
in office, shop, or home, will find here a treasury of 
money-making, money-saving ideas. 


THE HANDBOOK 
OF APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 


No previous knowledge of 
mathematics is needed. No 
study is required. The spe- 
cific information you want 
is easy to find, by looking 
it up in the index.. The 
book takes up every trade 
and gives you practical 
methods, easily-worked 
formulas for solving 
every problem. Thou- 
sands of specific exam- 
ples show you just how 
to make your calcula- 
tions. If your work 
J involves mathematics 
in any way this complete 
reference handbook is an in- 
dispensable part of your equip- 
ment. It is an amazing time- 
saver for any one concerned 
with engineering, architecture, 
electricity, mechanics, con- 
struction, automobiles, ma- 
chinery, printing, or any other 
industrial work; or with ac- 
counting, auditing, manufac- 
turing, costs, taxes, or any 
other business mathematics. 
No practical man, no house 
owner who makes an occasional 
repair, no one who has a 
home work-shop can afford to 
be without the valuable in- 
formation quickly found in 
this book. 


Save Time—Be 
Sure of Your Facts 


One quick turn to the in- 
dex and you find at once the 
best mathematical methods for 
solving your problems. You 
avoid the expensive errors that 
handicap the man who merely 
guesses. Think what an ad- 
vantage it is to have all this 
information in one handy book! 


See How Thoroughly 
It Covers the Needs 
of YOUR Work 


Machine Shop 
Automotive Shop 
Sheet Metal Work 
Electricity 
Lat (D.C. and A.C.) 
Plastering Print Shop 
Painting Business 
Excavations and Piumbing Mathematics 
Foundations Heating Accounting 


EXAMINE THIS BOOK FREE 


SEND NO MONEY=—MAIL THIS COUPON 


Se ee en ee ee 


rc 
D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., 
250 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Send me landboo. 
Pre- Publication Price. 
itand owe pothing 


can return 
ment of $1.25 and I will pay $ 
—$5.265 in all. (Cash with order $4.95). 





‘Save 
17', % 


on this 
Special 
Advance of Publication 
Offer 


The regular price of 
this book will be at 
least $6.00, and 
probably more. If 
you reserve your copy 


it for only $4.95. 
Easy payments if you 
wish. irst 
edition before 
publication sold 
out. Pre-publi- 
cation price is 
being held open 
until second edi- 
tion is ready.) 
Over 800 Pages. 
375_ Ittustrations. 
150 Tables. Dur- 
able Maroon Fab- 
rikoid Binding. 
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Hotel 


PARKSIDE 


NEW YORK 


Located in quiet and charm- 
ing Gramercy Park, conve- 
nient to all destinations, 
this delightful Hotel offers 
unusual environment, at- 
tractive rooms and excellent 
cuisine at moderate prices. 


ROOF TERRACES * SOLARIUMS 


$2ADAY $10A WEEK 


+. 
Arthur H. Etzold, Manager 
os 


IN GRAMERCY PARK 
New York 
Cor. Irving Place at 20th Street 
GRamercy 5-6000 


RELIANCE MANAGEMENT 








if You Have 50c 


send it to us and 
We Will Send You a Tube of 


CARVOIN 


It Will Relieve 


NEURITIS BURNS 
RHEUMATISM, ETC. 


CARVOIN 


will give you relief 


SAVE MONEY! 


Buy it first—NOT after other 
products have failed 
Price 50e 


Send a dollar for 2 tubes and 
get a 25c vial of Ma-vo-dent free 


MA-V0-DENT 


“Stops Toothache” 


Discovered by a dentist & used by many 


CARVACROL CO. pest. 2s 
2906 Woolworth Bidg.. New York, N. Y. 


Western Representative Dr. C. Eaton 
3694 20th St. San Francisco, Cai. 














Elissa Landi and Paul Lukas, Stars 
In the Film “By Candlelight” 


master and butler parts are reversed, 
the director gets the most out of the 
contrast in facial expressions which can 
only be effectively shown by well taken 
close-ups. 

These and many other details stamp 
Mr. Whale and his cast as masters of 
this type of play. His previous notable 
successes were the stage and screen 
versions of “Journey’s End” and the 
filming of H. G. Wells’s thriller, “The 
Invisible Man,” two widely differing 
sorts of entertainment. 

“By Candlelight” may be recom- 
mended to all connoisseurs of the frivo- 
lous. 

“If I Were Free:” Grown-up dialogue 
and situations which conceivably could 
occur in real life make this RKO offer- 
ing a movie out of the ordinary. 

Irene Dunne and Clive Brook con- 
vincingly depict two people unhappily 
married—not to each other. She is an 
American girl, tied to a young man 
of mixed Continental origin, who is 
flagrantly unfaithful. He wants her to 
come along on a trip he is taking with 
his mistress, to make things look re- 
spectable. 

Mr. Brook plays a rising English bar- 
rister whose marital partner is a chilly 
Briton. She tantalizes him by saying 
she will grant him a divorce if he real- 
ly wants one. When he does, she won’t. 

The ambitious barrister’s attentions 





CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





SWEDEN, LAND OF THE VIKINGS (Inde- 
pendent). Travelogue in natural colors 
showing many sides of Swedish life inter- 
estingly. Marred only by a wise-cracking 
narrator. 

BEFORE MIDNIGHT (Columbia). Detective 
thriller with Ralph Bellamy and June 
Collyer. Several murders are committed 
in the home of an eccentric millionaire 
and must be solved. 

BOMBAY MAIL (Universal). 
the English film, “Rome Express,’”’ in 
which, too, all the action took place on a 
train. Edmund Lowe is featured. 

FOG (Paramount). A murder mystery with 
Mary Brian, Donald Cook, and Reginald 
Denny. 


Poor copy of 
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to Miss Dunne set the London gossips 
to work on his reputation. Of course, 
the lady tries to give him up and fails. 
“If I Were Free” ends with a dramatic 
scene and a humorous twist that leave 
things as they should have been long 
before. 

“Gallant Lady:” Ann Harding’s first 
starring picture with Twentieth Cen- 
tury misses being first-class by an ex- 
asperatingly close margin. 

In addition to being made to suffer in 
her customary film fashion, Miss Hard- 
ing has some really funny lines. Clive 
Brook is an attractive and understand- 
ing wastrel, Otto Kruger an upstand- 
ing hero, and Betty Lawford a thor- 
oughgoing feminine menace. 

There is even a likable child actor 
(Dickie Moore) in the film. The trouble 
is that the characters and situations, 
while individually interesting, are 
worked into a plot that does not always 
make sense. 

Ann Harding is an unwed mother 
whose fiance had been killed taking off 
for a transatlantic flight. Mr. Brook 
consoles her and arranges to have the 
child adopted by some ld friends of his. 
All goes well until the foster mother 
dies and the foster father is about to 
marry a truly terrifying woman. 


STAGE: Lavish New “Follies,” 
Girls, Music, and Low Humor 


A great, sprawling show, full of 
pretty girls, catchy music, and low 
humor, is now the occupant of the 
Winter Garden in New York. 

Practically everybody on Broadway 
in recent years, save the late-lamented 
Florenz Ziegfeld, seems to have had a 
hand in the current Follies. No less 
than sixteen authors of words and 
music are listed. Mrs. Ziegfeld is 
named as the producer, but it is no 
secret that she only arrived from 
California in time for the opening and 
that Lee Shubert actually did most of 
the work. Under him were three di- 
rectors, four costume designers, and 
two scene designers. Twenty-two per- 
formers qualify as principals by hav- 
ing their names in capital letters on 
the program. 

Two stars shine brightly: Fannie 
Brice and Willie Howard. A high spot 
in the proceedings comes when Miss 
Brice does a burlesque of a burlesque 
“strip tease routine,” following it with 
a fan dance. Her genial leer as she 
manipulates the ostrich feathers is a 
masterpiece of gay suggestiveness. Not 
less funny is Mr. Howard’s take-off of 
a baritone in a choir doing an oratorio 
arrangement of “Who’s Afraid of the 
Big, Bad Wolf?” To make things 
complete, he also does a brilliantly 
satiric rendition of the radio-worn “The 
Last Roundup.” 

On the vocal side of the entertain- 
ment, “Suddenly” and “What Is 
There to Say,” two captivating ditties, 
are sung by Jane Froman and Ever- 
ett Marshall. 

The squeamish may object to some 
of the jokes in the Follies. The nearest 
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Fannie Brice, Who Manipulates 
Ostrich Feathers in the “Follies” 


thing to clean fun is an exchange be- 
tween Eugene and Willie Howard. 

“Who do you think you are,” asks 
Eugene—‘“‘Mussolini-?”’ 

“No, but I feel like the deuce,” an- 
swers Willie. Several of the dirty gags 
are funnier than that. 

“Big Hearted Herbert: This fam- 
ily farce at the Biltmore Theatre in 
New York is more like a comic strip 
than a play. But the uproariously 
funny acting of J. C. Nugent in the 
title role atones for all its shortcom- 
ings. 

Herbert is a self-made Midwest busi- 
ness man. He is contemptuous of 
everything that smacks of culture— 
especially Harvard men. The most 
prized ornaments in his living room are 
a cuspidor and a hideous portrait of 
his father. A hilarious last act shows 
his complete discomfiture when his 
meek wife finally turns on him. The 
eyesores are thrown out of the living 
room, and Herbert is made to submit 
to the marriage of his daughter to a 
Harvard graduate. 

“Big Hearted Herbert” is good, clean 
fun,. laid on with a steam shovel. 

“Oliver Oliver: The theme of this 
maliciously witty comedy at the Play- 
house, New York, is simple enough: 
Oliver and his mother are broke. Shall 
he marry a rich girl, or shall she sacri- 
fice herself by marrying a self-made 
millionaire from Ohio? 

The four matrimonial possibilities, 
the rich girl’s acidly humorous mother, 
and a chance fortune hunter are all 
guests on a week-end. For three acts 
they exchange insults and inanities. 

When Oliver threatens to go to work, 
the rich man from Ohio is horrified. 
“Most of us work because we just can’t 
seem to stay idle. You have a real 


talent for doing nothing at all.” After 
reflection, he wistfully adds: 
Negroes have it.” 

Alexandra Carlisle, Ann Andrews, 
and Bretaigne Windust get the most 
out of many such lines. 


“Some 
















CASTAWAYS: Tale of Nineteen 
Drifting in the South Seas 


MEN AGAINST THE SEA. By Charles Nord- 
hoff and James Norman Hall. 249 pages, 
69,000 words. Little, Brown, Boston. $2. 


The mutiny which broke out in His 
Majesty’s armed transport Bounty as 
she lay off the so-called Friendly Is- 
lands in the Spring of 1789, has fur- 
nished material for at least three sea 
stories. Messrs. Nordhoff and Hall, a 
pair of modern adventurers, published 
“Mutiny on the Bounty” two years 
ago. They now offer a second volume 
on the subject, and they are working 
on a third. 

The first book described the events 
on board the ship; the sequel tells 
what happened to Captain Bligh and 
eighteen loyal men, cast adrift in a 
lifeboat. 

The castaways found the Friendly 
Islands full of savages thirsty for their 
blood, so they sailed for the Dutch 
East Indies, 3,600 miles away. Dur- 
ing the voyage they nearly starved, 
nearly died of thirst, and had to bail 
for their lives through many long 
stormy nights. They passed uncharted 
islands, but dared land only on a few 
deserted ones to replenish their stores. 

The iron nerves of Captain Bligh 
pulled them through alive. His harsh- 
ness had caused the mutiny in the 
first place, but those who were stranded 
with him had cause to admire his 
unyielding courage before they were 
through. 

The tale, founded on historic fact, 
is embellished to the king’s taste with 
maritime local color. It is not as ex- 
citing or varied as the first volume. 
Nineteen men in one open boat do 
not furnish quite as much drama as 
a whole ship’s company. Nevertheless, 
it revives a miraculous exploit which 
will be news to most readers. 

Charles Nordhoff and James Norman 
Hall are veteran collaborators. They 
both fought in the Lafayette Escadrille 
during the World War, and afterward 
wrote a history of that flying unit. 
Then they went off to the South Seas, 
where they finally settled, married na- 
tive Tahitians, and produced six chil- 
dren and four more books. When they 
decided to write the Bounty story, they 
had photostats and manuscript copies 
of sources sent to them from England. 

They now live in different parts of 
Tahiti, meeting at a half way point 
every day or two to discuss their 
literary endeavors. 


IRISH REBEL: Riotous Life 
Of A Pugnacious Sinn Feiner 


A NEST OF SIMPLE FOLK. By Sean O’Fao- 
lain. 398 pages, 131,000 words. Viking, 
New York. $2.50. 


Any novel which succeeds in explain- 
ing the Irish is noteworthy. When in 
addition it tells a good story in a rich 
yet uncomplicated style, it is a real 
find. 












THINK FOR 
YOURSELF?2 


DA you throw off the shackles 
of tradition and orthodoxy? Do 
you close your eyes and say, “What 
was good enough for those before 
me is good enough for me?” 
For centuries the knowledge about 
himself has been kept from man— 
suppressed. Today the Rosicru- 
cians, a NON-RELIGIOUS Brother- 
hood, offer every man and woman 
the opportunity of a frank study 
.of life’s mysteries. Do zon know 
the facts about thought formation, 
Law of vibration, life on other 
planets, whether there is a soul? 


Fascinating Free Book 


Write today to the address below 
and receive the FREE book “The 
Wisdom of the Sages.” It will tell 
you how you may share this knowl- 
edge and achieve real happiness. 
Address: FRIAR J.R.F. 


ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 


‘SAN JOSE. CALIFORNIA 


Look for the word AMORC. It’s the Symbol 
of Rosicrucian Authenticity. 


ereryevame > 1010). €) 
LIBRARY 
“Wonder Book of Useful Knowledge’* Both for 
and “‘Good English Self Taught.” Each 
48 pages, 15,000 words. Brand new, 
authoritative, hanteemely printed and 
bound. Sent postpaid for 10¢. FREE 
—Catalog of NEW ERA 5¢ BOOKS, 
all subjects. 
NEW ERA LIBRARY, Inc., 
Dept. D-1, Racine, Wisconsin 


STOP WORRYING 
About Your Family 

























Protect them NOW 
with this GUARANTEED 


Suppose your family uteaty had to 
face the future alone. Would you leave 
them Protection—or Poverty? Learn 
how only $1.00 can safeguard them 
line” LEGAL. nusuetn net “old- = 

ne SSERVE LIFE IN- 

. ‘ month 
policy only half-rate ($1 a month) for 
first five years, is guaranteed by over 
$21,000,000 assets, 28 years’ safety. . 
Includes regular cash joan, paid- -up Same premium 
and extended insurance values. for all ages 
SEND NOW FOR FACTS 18 to 50 

Learn how Postal Life—having no 
lesmen—SAVES you usual agents’ 








All of which applies to “A Nest of 
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Simple Folk,” which concerns three 
generations of Limerick farmers. The 
central character is Leo Foxe-Donnell, 
a high-living customer who was drunk 


on liquor, love, or fights for all the 76 — 


years of his life. The story opens with 
the family shouting beside the bed of 
their dying father,-each one trying to 
get the old man to make a will in his 
favor. 

From the beginning, Leo was a prob- 
lem. They tried to make him a doctor, 
but he preferred getting drunk to study- 
ing. They decided that he should be a 
gentleman farmer, but he hated being 
a gentleman and he was far too lazy to 
farm. With women he was more suc- 
cessful, and became the father of sev- 
eral illegitimate children. 

Then, one night, he made the ac- 
quaintance of a Sinn Feiner, and his 
ambitions crystallized. He became a 
rebel. Julie Keene, one of his flames, 
betrayed him during a riot, and he 
went to prison for ten years. He came 
out unchanged. His farm was fore- 
closed under a mortgage, and, strange- 
ly enough, he married Julie. 

The tale ends with the Easter Rebel- 
lion of 1916 in Dublin, which proved 
to be Leo’s biggest and last fight. 

Many of the incidents in this long 
book are exciting; many others are hu- 
morous. Taken together, they give a 
vivid picture of modern Ireland. 

The cast of fighting Irishmen includes 
a dozen splendid figures who swear, 
drink, and talk their ways through the 
pages to the reader’s lasting delight. 
One of the best is Johno, a sailor home 
from the sea, who joins the rebels, and 
who tells such mighty stories that a 
large audience follows him from bar to 
bar in order to hear them. 

Sean O’Faolain (pronounced Shawn 
O’Phelan) has rung the bell with this 
first novel. He started writing in his 
native Gaelic. Now he teaches Eng- 
lish in County Wickloe, Ireland. Two 
years ago he wrote a noteworthy book 
of short stories which earned high 
praise from the critics. 


HUMAN CHINESE: Pearl Buck 
Describes Hard Peasant Life 


THE MOTHER. By Pearl Buck. 302 pages, 
63,000 words. John Day, New York. $2.50. 


Pearl Buck’s new novel, as one book- 
seller has said, is a “revelation to peo- 
ple who hadn’t thought much about it, 
that the Chinese are human.” 

The heroine is a peasant mother, sim- 
ilar to the characters described in “The 
Good Earth,” Mrs. Buck’s best seller 
of three years ago. The poor soul is 
deserted by her husband, and finds her- 
self saddled with a mother-in-law, a 
daughter going blind, and two sons 
whom she has to raise and marry off, 
in the intervals of her farm work. One 
of the sons rejects marriage, joins the 
Communist party, and gets into trouble. 
The mother has an unfortunate love 
affair. 

This chronicle shows that the sim- 
plest life may be full of complications. 
Mrs. Buck handles her local types and 
color with an ease born of a lifelong 
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ACME 
How the 
Chinese Behave Like Human Beings 


Pearl Buck, Who Tells 


knowledge of the poor of China. Were 
the tale laid upon more familiar 
ground, it might be just one more “hu- 
man interest. story,” but in its alien 
setting it acquires originality. 

Daughter of an American mission- 
ary family, Mrs. Buck was brought up 
in the Orient, and has made her home 
there. Her literary career has been 
stormy and colorful. One of her first 
short stories is said to have moved an 
entire magazine staff to tears when it 
reached the office. “The Good Earth” 
was given the Pulitzer Prize in 1932. 
Last Winter an article in Harpers, 
called “Is There a Case for. Foreign 
Missions?” brought about her resigna- 
tion from the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

One of her statements that provoked 
Presbyterians was that “orthodox mis- 
sionaries” were often “‘so scornful of any 














LITTLE REVIEWS: Turning 
The Pages of Some New Books 


WE ARE SPOILED. 
pages, 66,000 words. 


By Phyllis Paul. 291 
Morrow, New York 


A story of some unusual English folk 
—a religious maniac, a weary libertine, 
two headstrong boys, a girl who is sent 
to a Paris courtesan for her education, 
her friend who goes mad, and one 
young woman with common sense. 

The fantastic company gets all mixed 
up with neurotic love. The theme is 
bizarre, but the style of this 23-year- 
old budding author is fresh and charm- 
ing. 


THE PUPPET-SHOW ON THE POTOMAC. 
By Rufus Dart II. 266 pages, 55,000 words. 
McBride, New York. $2.50. 


This author, whose real name is not 
divulged, but who was “an important, 
if not broadly publicized, figure in the 
government service through three ad- 
ministrations,” shows how political 
lobbyists get what they want at the 
Capitol. Backstairs gossip about the 
late Republican administrations is in- 
cluded. Unfortunately names are 
omitted from the best stories. 


By Neil Bell. 587 pages, 
Little, Brown, Boston. 


BREDON & SONS, 
217,000 words. 
$2.50. 


A long novel of a Suffolk family, how 
they marry, have children, and find ca- 
reers for themselves. The characteri- 
zation is good, and the tale is pleasant- 
ly told. Readers are warned that the 
dialogue is leisurely and the narrative 
slow. 


AT 33. By Eva Le Gallienne. 255 pages, 57,000 
words. Illustrations. Appendix. Long- 
mans, Green, New York. $3.50. 


The life story of an actress who was 
kissed at an early age by Sarah Bern- 
hardt (she refused for days afterward 
to wash her face), and has taken the 
theatre seriously ever since. When she 
came to this country from her native 
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OPEN HIGH 


THE DEATH One man married 
WISH. By Eliza- for love, another 
beth Sanxay Hoid- for money, but both 
ing. 272 pages, are tired of their 
70,000 words. Long Island wives. 
pose. Mead, New 

ork. 


dental. 


A millionaire finds M. 


CONSPIRACY. By 
his lost daughter, 


Arthur Somers 
Roche. 318 pages, and Doyle Evans 
69,000 words, spots her as a 
Sears, New York. gangster’s girl. 

soning. 


THE KITCIIEN 
CAKE MURDER. 
By Christopher 
Bush. 294 pages, 
74,000 words, Mor- 
row, New York. 


THE THIN MAN. 
By Dashiell Ham- 
mett. 259 pages, 
54,000 words. 
Knopf, New York. 


A mysterious tele- 
phone call to the 
British local police 
announces Mr. 
Frederick Lewton’s 
murder. tion. 


ner in which 


Clyde Wynant_ van- 
ishes in New York, 


live 


up, and his secre- 
surprising end. 


tary is murdered. 


Hugh Acheson, a The theory of the 
visitor, shrewdly 
suspects the death 
of one of the wives 
was not so acci- 


Degas of the 
French police, vis- 
iting in New York, 
does some com 


pe- 
tent detective rea- beginning. 


The debonair Lu- 
dovic Travers and 
the original man- 
he crime is being al- 
gathers informa- 


The highly neurotic 
Wynant family 
his ex-wife turns seep suspicions 

y until the 


CLOSE 


Hugh reveals one 
murderer and starts 
on another man- 
hunt, with rather 
melodramatic re- 
sults. 


NET 
CHANGE 
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“death wish’’ and 


loved wife are too 
improbable. 
+$2 


The big bad men 
are all shot and the 
fake daughter really 
should believe in 
Santa. 


Every time a new 
clue turns up, the 
whole situation is 
rehashed from the 


+$2 


The reader’s suspi- A too-perfect alibi 
cion that one of the points the way and 
partners in the a bitter story of 
long-planned re- 


lowed to go free. venge is disclosed. 


The last trick of 
the murderer is just 
a little too clever, 
and he goes quietly 
to jail. +$2 


Too many unneces- 
sary characters clut- 
ter up the book and 
slow down the ac- 
tion. 

















civilization except their own... that 
my heart has fairly bled with shame.” 

Although a devout Christian, Mrs. 
Buck does not believe in telling the 
“heathen Chinee” that all his ancestors 
are in hell because they never joined 
the church. . 





England she was given the role of 4 
colored maid as a starter; her proud- 
est achievement was the establishment 
of the Civic Repertory Theatre in New 
York. The personal side of the story is 
confined almost exclusively to the 
theatre. 
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a week NEWS-W EEK reports brass-tack 


news to brass-tack people. @ The kind of people 
who know what they want, who trust what they get, 
in the kind of magazine they prefer. @ Thus, it is the 
essence of logic to report straight-forward advertising 
news in a straight-forward news-magazine—wanted, 
trusted, preferred. | NEWS-WEEK, 10 months 
old, with more than65,000readers, has carried the fol- 
lowing automotive accounts in the year of its birth: 


CADILLAC e PACKARD . OLDSMOBILE 
REO ° PONTIAC 


NEWS-WEEK 


EDWARD L. REA 
National Advertising Director 


Rockefeller Center « 1270Sixth Avenue e« New York, N. Y. 


WHEN ADVERTISING IS NEWS, PUT 1T IN NEWS-WEEK 





IT TAKES HEALTHY NERVES 


FOR JAFFEE TO BE THE WORLD'S CHAMPION SKATER 


~— 


2a LU le le MR AMIN Ba ES HY 


wait 


IRVING JAFFEE 


Winner of 1,000 medalsand ; 

trophies, including 3 Olym- | 
pic Skating Championships, f 
Jaffee has brought the high- 

est skating honors to the 

U.S.A. Asked recently if 

he was a steady smoker, 

Jaffee said, ‘‘Yes, but that 

goes for Camels only. I 

have to keep my wind, you’ f a 

know, and healthy nerves.” 
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: eae NEVER GET ON 
YOUR NERVES 


CAMELS EB 
‘COSTLTIER a As 
TOBACCO | ~~. SS ho fp << — NEVER TIRE 


= et YOUR TASTE 
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